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The Changing Status of Management Prerogatives 


JOSEPH A, RAFFAELE 


THE question of management prerogatives has been crystallizing since 
the last decade into a last ditch defense on one side and a demand 
for a fluid policy on the other. Management says in effect to labor: 
you have exhausted all possibilities of a voice in management. 
Henceforth, all the functions in the operating of my business not yet 
compromised by collective bargaining agreements will remain my 
exclusive right. Organized labor’s answer is its insistence on rede- 
fining these prerogatives of management at the termination of each 
trade agreement. Thus the setting becomes ideal for a sustained 
struggle for power. And the proposition is resolved into this: so 
long as organized labor and management do not discern any common 
ground of self-interest, the former will challenge any prerogative of 
management which will affect them directly or indirectly. Friction 
and conflict will increase, and as the attitude of management stiffens, 
coercive government control will become more severe. 

The scope of this paper is threefold: to bring together a repre- 
sentative digest of opinion gleaned from industrial literature con- 
cerning the social problem of management prerogatives, to try to 
induce some general hypothesis therefrom and from this postulation 
to speculate on the possible turns our economy may take. 

First we must determine what is meant by management preroga- 
tives. A positive definition is not easy to find. One publication pro- 
vides the circular statement that management prerogatives comprise 
management’s right to manage.’ 

An industrial booklet says: Management’s job is to bring together 
and direct capital and labor to the end that goods or services are 
produced to serve the needs and wants of customers.” The trouble 
here is that all rights are relative and carry with them concomitant 
responsibilities. Such statements in addition, shy away from the 
responsibility of seeking an approach to industrial cooperation and 
do not consider the sociological character of the labor-management 
relationship. Accordingly, the best that can be given is a quantita- 


1 Opinions and Comment, November 18, 1945, page 25. 
2Should Labor Be Given a Direct Share in the Management of In- 
dustry? Published by the National Association of Manufacturers. Page 4. 
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tive definition which labels as prerogatives those managerial functions 
which have not been compromised by trade agreements or by tn- 
dustrial custom. 

In the search for an adequate definition of these prerogatives, 
industrial organization is looked upon merely as a technique for the 
production of goods and services. Thus management rationalizes the 
uniqueness of its status in terms of the efficiency to be derived there- 
from. Little cognizance is taken of the social nature of the business 
unit. Nor is there a sufficient appreciation of the workers own quest 
for status. 


Up to a decade ago, there was little questioning of the right of 
the ‘‘boss’’ to manage his business as he saw fit. The current issue 
of a popular magazine quotes a spokesman for the operators during 
the hard coal strike in the early part of this century as saying: ‘The 
rights and interests of the laboring man will be protected and cared 
for not by labor agitators, but by the Christian men to whom God 
has given control of the property rights of the country.’’* Since the 
employer expected to be looked up to with a kind of filial humility, 
any questioning of his decisions became in effect a personal affront. 
This paternal relationship, obviously was sufficiently adequate for 
one side but rather humiliating for the other. 


With the notable exception of the railroad unions and the old 
crafts of the American Federation of Labor, labor possessed none of 
the contemporary protecting cloak of union security. The employee 
could not afford to question too insistently any of the decisions of 
management. The employer could select new workers without the 
necessity of consulting his employees. Joint management-labor de- 
cisions affecting transfers, promotions, demotions and layoffs did not 
exist. He alone determined wage rates, work standards, duties and 
discipline procedures if any existed as such. Management was in- 
clined to call its prerogatives inherent rights. And other than the 
existing legal restraints imposed by government at the time and any 
ethical restriction placed by the employer on himself, his managerial 
position was inviolate. 

Section 7 A of the National Industrial Recovery Act provided the 
means for the first dent in the unilateral discharge of managerial 
functions. Since it gave to labor some legal protection in the event 
they joined a union, employees began to feel free to question man- 
agement prerogatives without running the risk of being fired. It 
should be remembered here that some representatives of management 


8 Quoted from Time Magazine, May 26, 1947. 
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considered the very act of discussing unionization as a threat to 
circumscribe the scope of their managerial powers. Thus the generali- 
zation can be validly made that the NIRA accelerated sharply the 
unionization of workers, nurtured the questioning of management 
prerogatives and placed management on the defensive for the first 
time. Thus, for the first time since the beginning of the dissolution of 
craft hierarchy, industrial workers were given a protective device 
with which to regain their lost status. 

The NIRA was short lived, but the National Labor Relations Act 
carried on the protective features of the former. The new law nar- 
rowed down the range of management prerogatives by prohibiting 
discriminatory acts against employees because of union activity. In 
particular, as a result of the law spelling out in detail what consti- 
tutes unfair labor practices, it redefined sharply management’s firing 
prerogative. More important however, it provided labor with the 
point of departure for an onslaught on the ‘‘rights’’ of management. 
The act did this not only by providing through the legalization of 
collective bargaining a medium for challenging the prerogatives of 
the employer, but failed to spell out as well those prerogatives which 
were not liable to collective bargaining procedure. 

It followed inevitably that once a union was recognized as a 
collective bargaining agent, the dispute over management prerogatives 
would ensue. Few of them were held sacrosanct by labor. Employees 
asked for a voice as to who should work, who should be fired, who 
should be promoted and how layoffs should be handled. Contests 
Over joint responsibility of many managerial practices increased con- 
siderably in 1937. It was the year of the validating of the National 
Labor Relations Act and the innovation of the sit-down strike. 
Strikes of that year involved some two million wage earners and 
were in effect induced by the aspirations of organized labor to shift 
some of the industrial power from the realm of management to 
within its own ranks. And those prerogatives which it did challenge 
successfully were generally those affecting the disposition of the per- 
sonnel force. 

The beginning of the lend lease program diminished considerably 
the new struggle for power inherent in the question of management 
prerogatives. Its meaning, however, had changed concomitantly with 
the new growth of unionism. To construct a composite picture of 
the trade agreements in effect at that time would be difficult. Suffice 
it to say, labor in the newly organized mass production industries 
no longer considered the prerogatives of management as hallowed 
ground. Such contract clauses were demanded and obtained as those 
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affecting wage administration, alleged discrimination, hours, working 
conditions, layoffs, seniority and hiring. Generally, any right of 
management which affected the security of the employee was be- 
coming a joint responsibility. 

An interesting trend of the times was the appearance in industrial 
journals of methods to stave off the loss of management prerogatives. 
It would be profitable to list a few: 


1. A fair, unbiased employment technique was recom- 
mended. Employers were to understand and appreciate the 
technique. 


2. Organized labor would inevitably insist upon a formula 
covering layoffs and rehiring. The recommended type to yield 
to was seniority when qualifications were relatively equal. 

3. Employees were to be consulted on changes in production 
techniques. A technical change must not only be one of im- 
proved method, but one which the worker himself would accept. 

4. Hearings ‘ould be provided prior to the discharge of an 
employee. The opinion of the union was to be solicited before 
making any decision. 


In sum, this counsel followed the lines of giving the employee a 
sense of participation and thereby making less likely a sufficiently 
violent reaction to unilateral decisions to create a demand for a strike. 


The lend lease program and the war that followed brought a truce 
for some five years. Shortly after Pearl Harbor, the War Labor 
Board was created, becoming very quickly an effective instrument in 
preventing any stoppages due to disputes over the rights of manage- 
ment. Contract clauses ordered by the WLB sharply defined man- 
agement prerogatives and limited the field in which organized labor 
could claim any share in making decisions. A typical clause follows: 


“The management of a vessel and the direction of its crew, 
including the hiring, promoting, demoting and rehiring of em- 
ployees, suspending, discharging and other types of disciplining 
of employees, and the laying off and calling to work of em- 
ployees are the exclusive functions of management, provided 
however, that in the exercise of such functions, management 
shall not violate any provision of this agreement or discrim- 
inate against any employee or applicant for employment because 
of his membership in or lawful activity in behalf of the 
union.”’ # 


The war was over in September of 1945 and with it the truce. 
To stave off the resumption of the contest, the Labor Management 
Conference called in November by the President sought a definition 
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of management prerogatives acceptable to both groups. The small 
measure of success the conference had will be discussed later in this 
paper. To end our summary history of the problem here, we point 
out the strikes which began in the latter part of that year and which 
continued through 1946. No contention is made here that the basic 
cause for these strikes was the question of management prerogatives. 
That this was an underlying issue, however, became manifest in the 
General Motors, Westinghouse and General Electric disputes. It is 
here that we find organized labor making the unprecedented demand 
that management reveal its accounts and questioning management’s 
need of a large reserve fund. 


The question has not been resolved to date. Indeed, if it were not 
for the unfavorable collective bargaining position of labor since the 
inception of the Eightieth Congress, this same struggle might well 
be as evident as it was a year ago. The national telephone strike, 
during the early part of this year points up the old problem. Behind 
the fruitless quest of the National Federation of Telephone Workers 
for industry-wide bargaining and union security was no doubt the 
desire for a share of control in the impending large scale mechaniza- 
tion of the telephone industry. Job security is implicit in the demand 
for union security and a corollary of the former is a redefinition of 
the prerogatives of management. 


Before proceeding with a more detailed analysis of the opinions of 
the various parties concerned in this issue, it would be proper to list 
those erstwhile prerogatives of management which now fall in the 
realm of joint labor management responsibility. Here again, the 
artificiality of a composite picture drawn from the varying shades of 
trade agreements needs to be emphasized. The list below, therefore, 
allows only a general pattern of existing agreements. 


1. Changes in processes and methods of production. Under 
this heading can be placed job evaluation, the stretch-out, the 
handling of employees when production lines break off and the 
determination of whether female or male employees would be 
used in a given job. 

2. Procedures dealing with the promotion, laying off, re- 
hiring and discharge of workers. 

3. Retirement of employees. 

4. Employee benefits and insurance plans. 

5. Fixing of hour and overtime schedules. Some agreements 


go to the extent of spelling out a system of alloting overtime 
work. 


*War Labor Reports, vol. 16, page 511. 
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6. The issuance of plant rules including those covering 
discipline procedures. 


7. The determination of incentive systems and their usual 
forerunner, time and motion study. 


8. Determination of wage rates. 
9. The assignment of duties to the employee. 


10. The distribution of the benefits of technological im- 
provements. 
11. The hiring of new employees. 


Reference to the opinions of the various parties directly concerned 
is now in order. The question here is to see whether inviolable 
management prerogatives do exist, whether they can be protected 
from the pressures of collective bargaining and how they are specifi- 
cally defined. 

It can be said first that certain legal rights accrue to management 
as representatives of the owners of private property. Here may be 
cited the right of security of possession, the power to transfer and 
transmit, the receipt of economic rent and the use of land. Common 
law and the statutes, however, recognize no absolute right in which 
the land can be used. This restriction is increased further when 
property is combined with the other productive factors to produce 
goods and services. At this point it becomes an instrument of dis- 
tributing the earth's bounty and is further circumscribed by law and 
social obligations which recognize the natural rights of the wage 
earner and the common good of society. Thus in neither case, 
whether the land be used exclusively as a service for the owner or as 
an instrument of production, are property rights absolute. In addi- 
tion, these relative, limited rights which do accrue entail the dis- 
charge of concomitant responsibilities. 

For some additional light on this issue, let us look for a moment 
at the decisions of arbitrators. An arbitration case involving a dis- 
pute in 1944 between the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation 
and its union is cited. In brief, the contract contained a clause 
whereby amendments could be proposed by any of its parties. If no 
mutual consent to a proposed amendment could be obtained, the 
desirability of the amendment could be referred to the grievance pro- 
cedure which in this case culminated in arbitration. The union 
sponsored amendment was a maintenance of membership and 
check-off provision. Since the arbitrator believed the amendment to 
be desirable, it became in effect a binding addendum to the contract. 

Management took the case to federal court arguing that the deci- 
sion was a denial of the right to manage. The court ruled that an 
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employer is not entitled to vacate the award of an arbitrator if he 
believes it denies the management’s contractual right to manage. 
The validity of an arbitrator's decision depends solely on the con- 
tractual powers given him under the terms of the contract signed by 
employer and employee. Therefore, if the arbitrator's decision is 
based on the existing agreement and if it does not arbitrate away 
any of the provisions of the contract, the decision is final and binding. 

From this decision the inference can be made that management 
has no residual, inviolable prerogatives which cannot be legislated 
away regardless of commitments made in trade agreements. It is a 
concept in law that government cannot contract away its right to 
govern irrespectively of whatever privileges or restraints it has 
granted to parties. Management has no such inviolable prerogative 
which can supercede any subsequent agreement to which it consents. 

Decisions of the War Labor Board applicable to management 
prerogatives reflected the valid desire of the Government to prosecute 
the war efficiently by precluding the possibility of making a contest 
out of the issue. Awards tended generally to preserve the status quo. 
In a dispute affecting Bethlehem Steel and the Engineers, Architects 
and Draftsmen’s Union, the board ruled that the decision as to who 
is qualified to perform specific overtime work rests with management. 
It was contended, however, that the company should attempt to 
distribute it equally. In the Montgomery Ward Case of 1942, the 
WLB decided that its jurisdiction applies when the prerogative of 
the employer to fight it out with the union is curtailed in the public 
interest during time of war. The decision was the result of a year’s 
unsuccessful negotiations between the company and a union certified 
by the National Labor Relations Board as collective bargaining 
agent. 

During the same year, the War Labor Board ruled in a dispute 
affecting the Brown and Sharpe Manufacturing Company and the 
Machinists Association. The award stated that the union and the 
employer should negotiate concerning procedure affecting the opera- 
tion of an apprentice training program. In the absence of an agree- 
ment, the contract did not establish a joint union management 
apprentice training program despite the recommendation of the arbi- 
trator for the inclusion of one. The board inferred by its decision 
that management prerogatives accrue to labor only by agreement 
stipulated by both parties and that management has no legal obliga- 
tions to share any of its prerogatives with labor. 

In a decision affecting the National Association of Glove Manu- 
facturers for Fulton County, New York, the War Labor Board laid 
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down a sharp alignment of management prerogatives vis-a-vis the 
rights of labor. Some of its recommendations follow: 1. A joint 
union management committee should be established to study and 
improve production methods with the execution of policies to become 
the responsibility of management. 2. The union should recognize 
in the contract the delimiting prerogatives of management among 
which are the operation of plants, direction of employees and the 
determination of employee competence. 

A final arbitration award should be mentioned. A dispute be- 
tween the Novelty Shawl Company and the Textile Workers in- 
volved increasing the number of looms operated per weaver. The 
arbitrator ruled that where rights of management and union are 
explicitly stated in the contract, management is reserved the right to 
conduct normal business operations. The union reserved a voice in 
resulting management decisions that would arbitrarily effect changes 
in established working conditions. 

It can be readily seen that the juridical approach to this question 
does little to resolve the broad social issues involved. Indeed, when 
such decisions tend to define the rights of both sides, the lines are 
inevitably drawn in a fight for power. 

Let us take a closer view for a moment of the opinions of manage- 
ment in this question. Generally, its definition of management pre- 
rogatives has evolved from one of an inherent, absolute right to 
manage as it saw fit, to a spelling out of definite, exclusive preroga- 
tives not subject to collective bargaining. This irreducible minimum, 
it is claimed, is necessary for maximum efficiency. 


It will be recalled that no agreement was reached in the Labor 
Management Conference in 1945 as to what these prerogatives were. 
In a statement to the conference executive committee, the manage- 
ment members of Committee Two said: 


“Labor members of the committee on management’s right 
to manage have been unwilling to agree on any listing of specific 
management functions. Management members of the committee 
conclude therefore that the labor members are convinced that 
the field of collective bargaining will in all probability continue 
to expand into the field of management. 


‘The only possible end of such a philosophy would be joint 
management of enterprise. To this the management members 
naturally cannot agree. Management has functions that must 
not and cannot be compromised in the public interest. If labor 
disputes are to be minimized by the genuine acceptance by 
organized labor of the functions and responsibilities of manage- 
ment to direct the operation of an enterprise, labor must agree 
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that certain specific functions and responsibilities of manage- 
ment are not subject to collective bargaining.’’® 


The management members of this committee went further and 
stated those prerogatives which are not subject to collective bargain- 
ing. They include: 


1. The determination of products or services to be rendered 
and the fixing of prices. 2. Business location. 3. Determination 
of layout and equipment. 4. Manufacturing and distribution 
techniques. 5. Materials to be used subject to health and safety 
standards. 6. Size and character of inventories. 7. Determina- 
tion of financial policies including accounting reports to gov- 
ernment and business. 8. Customer relations. 9. Determina- 
tion of each producing or distributing unit. 10. Selection of 
employees to managerial positions. 11. Determination of job 
content. 12. Determination of the size of the work force. 
13. Allocation and assignment of work. 14. Determination of 
policies affecting the selection of workers. 15. Establishment 
of quality standards and judgment of workmanship. 16. Main- 
tenance of discipline and control. 17. The use of plant 
property. 18. Scheduling of operations and the number of 
shifts. 19. The determination of safety, health and property 
protection measures where legal responsibility of the employer 
is involved. 


Prerogatives not falling into the above categories will be dis- 
charged by management by prompt initial decisions subject to review 
by grievance procedures mutually agreed to by both parties. 

The labor members of the committee recognized the necessity of 
preserving the functions and responsibilities of management if busi- 
ness and industry is to be efficient. They qualified this statement 
by saying: 


“It would be unwise to specify and classify the functions 
and responsibilities of management and to do so might restrict 
that flexibility necessary to efficient operation. * * * It would 
be extremely unwise to build a fence around the rights and 
responsibilities of management on the one hand and the unions 
on the other. The experience of many years shows that with 
the growth of mutual understanding the responsibilities of one 
of the parties today may well become the joint responsibility 
of both parties tomorrow. We cannot have one sharply de- 
limited area designated as management prerogatives and another 
equally sharply defined area of union prerogatives without 
either side constantly attempting to invade the forbidden terri- 
tory, thus creating much unnecessary strife.’ ® 


5 President’s National Labor Management Conference, November 29, 
1945, Letter to Executive Committee. 


* Bulletin No. 77, Division Labor Standards, U. S. Dept. Labor, page 61. 
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The importance of the opinions quoted above needs to be empha- 
sized. They represent the points of view of influential leaders from 
both sides. Management had group representation at the conference 
through the National Association of Manufacturers and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. Its representatives included executives 
from such industries as steel, coal, aluminum, automobiles, railroads, 
construction, rubber, oil, and general manufacturing. Labor was 
represented by the Congress of Industrial Organizations, American 
Federation of Labor and the Railroad Brotherhoods. 

In order to bring current the position of labor, we quote from a 
recent piece of correspondence of Clinton S. Golden, labor organizer 
and writer. He says: 


“T feel that we live in a dynamic, democratic society. The 
status of management and workers has undergone a vast change, 
particularly since our economy became predominately industrial 
in character. Ownership and management once were synony- 
mous. Today management is well on the way to becoming a 
profession, I believe that in our kind of society there is an 
important managerial function. It needs clearer definition in the 
light of the new status won by workers through the formation 
of unions. Changing forms of relations between employees and 
managerial personnel require flexibility rather than rigidity 
when prerogatives of management or rights of workers are 
being considered.’’? 


The suspension of a clash over management prerogatives by the 
War Labor Board followed by the stalemate of opinion at the labor 
management conference induced a policy of militant defensive tactics 
on the part of management. The business journals of the late 1945 
and the following year define the functions of management and 
advise a technique resting on a last ditch defense. 

Many union contracts since V-J day reflect the distrust of or- 
ganized labor's intention on the question. A large steel fabricating 
company spells out in its agreements those prerogatives which can 
never be questioned by the union or the arbitrator. It brackets the 
prerogatives as those necessary to operate the business and direct the 
working force. They include production schedules, determination of 
product, selection, retention, and placement of employees not within 
the bargaining unit established in the contract; the right to make 
reasonable rules of discipline and employee efficiency, to direct the 
work of employees including work assignments, discharge and lay- 
offs, subject to any modifications in the agreement. 


7 Letter to the writer dated April 23, 1947. 
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In summary, management prerogatives are residual and relative. 
They encompass all the policy and operational functions of manage- 
ment minus the limitations imposed by the law, the collective bar- 
gaining agreement and business custom. Inevitably therefore, they 
become easily susceptible to the shifting sands of time. In proceeding 
further then, we need to consider the following: Is there any moral 
point of departure that can be used as a sustaining base for resolving 
this issue? Secondly, what have been the effects of a more than 
normal yielding of management prerogatives to organized labor? 

In order to delineate the moral worth of the rights of manage- 
ment, one must go back to the nature of man himself. In the first 
place, that the earth’s bounty belongs to man can be disputed little. 
Men are therefore equal to the extent of having an inherent right to 
the resources of the earth. To proceed further, this natural right is 
conditioned by the expenditure of useful labor. If therefore a worker 
is willing to perform a reasonable amount of socially useful work, 
he becomes entitled to a certain minimum of material goods. And 
more, he is entitled to those means necessary for the achievement of 
a reasonable amount of frugal comfort. In the light of modern in- 
dustrial organization, the right has to be defined in terms of an 
irreducible life span wage. More pertinent here, however, is that the 
practical application of this inherent right means by corollary the 
right to a voice in the control of the distributive agency of material 
goods and services. Any justification therefore for a unilateral right 
to manage becomes invalid and can be rationalized only on the basis 
of reasonable control in the light of labor’s present lack of mana- 
gerial skills. 

Let us take a closer look at the protestations of management in 
view of the above. Management may claim its exclusive right to 
manage by virtue of the assumption of the risks of enterprise. It 
may be proper here to look at the risks of labor in a free enterprise 
economy. They include unemployment, underemployment, super- 
annuation, disabling injuries, and debilitating occupational diseases. 
Management proposes currently the cooperation of labor to maxi- 
mize production. Some thought here should be given of the logically 
necessary corollary of a voice in the determination of a productive 
policy. 

Management contends that only under exclusive control can busi- 
ness be operated efficiently. This is a reasonable point which will be 
discussed more fully below. Management may argue that its pre- 
rogatives are needed for it to discharge its own creative demands. 
But it may be argued here that the worker has the same demanding 
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urge for status as his employer, which may well be circumscribed by 
the unilateral control of the productive effort. 


Other arguments have been put forward which tend to strain to 
some extent the yardstick of social justice. The N.A.M. has brought 
forth the criticism that unions are casting an eye on management 
prerogatives in order to sustain themselves in office by adding to their 
own power. Here the argument does not validate the necessity of 
questionable management prerogatives as much as it does point up 
the defection of some union leaders. 


What is the evidence in this issue? It should be said here that the 
abuses of selected and pointed induction have given conflicting con- 
clusions. The better approach accordingly is to cite cases where pre- 
rogatives have been handled in unorthodox fashion, the circumstances 
thereto and the results of the policy. 


On the side of those who claim benefits accruing from an orderly 
relaxation of management prerogatives can be mentioned the men’s 
clothing industry. Many of the firms of this industry together with 
the union have ceased speaking of their rights and have begun to 
haggle in terms of a policy of maximum efficiency. Prerogatives 
have accordingly been compromised. Wage structures have been 
made susceptible to changes in industry and the cost of living. Pro- 
duction techniques have been effected by the decisions of both parties, 
New machinery is installed under control systems. Discipline and 
discharge procedures are controlled jointly by the employer and 
the union. 

The management of a clothing company in Chicago has agreed 
that the impairment of efficiency does not necessarily follow a relax- 
ing of management prerogatives, and that advantages have accrued 
on both sides. The successful yielding of prerogatives, this company 
claims, depends on the following factors: 1. The program must be 
well implemented by a system of arbitration. 2. There must be 
effort exerted on both sides to try to do without the arbitration pro- 
cedure. 3. Leadership must be manifested by both parties. 4. The 
union must first organize the entire industry to avoid giving the old 
fashioned employer a competitive advantage. 5. Management must 
be fair, but it must not abdicate its position for to do so would be 
to serve neither its own interests nor the interests of labor.® 

Other firms have progressed to a considerable degree from a strug- 
gle over management prerogatives to a program of labor management 


8 Harvard Business Review, Spring 1940, “Management Prerogatives,” 
by Meyer Kestnbaum. 
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cooperation. The textile industry and a few small steel plants can 
be cited as examples. Suffice it to say here that these companies, with 
little exception, were forced to cooperate because of competitive 
necessity, and the unions with whom they had trade agreements had 
men of foresight and leadership. 

The bad side of the ledger must be given as well. Here fall the 
classic examples of some of the practices in the building and printing 
trades. A more specific addition can be made by citing the produc- 
tive collapse of the Brewster Aeronautical Corporation during the 
war. However, no clear analysis exists which sifts the reasons for 
the collapse of efficiency and categorizes them among managerial 
inefficiency, the abdication of management, the lack of union re- 
sponsibility or the specific techniques by which management volun- 
tarily or involuntarily relinquished its prerogatives. 

At the bottom of the management ladder, evidence exists that 
wherever the work group shares in making decisions on work plan- 
ning, where exchanges of opinions have occured and suggestions con- 
sidered, where social groupings have been encouraged, the reaction has 
been an increased interest in the work. Such a policy of consultative 
supervision replacing unilateral decision making has at times pro- 
gressed into a firm policy of labor-management cooperation. Need- 
less to say, a concomitant of such an evolution has been exemplary 
leadership on both sides. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS: 


1. The issue over management prerogatives is in effect a facet of 
organized labor’s claim for industrial democracy and a direct share 
in the operation of industry. Such a goal labor believes to be 
sociologically tenable and practically possible. 


2. The principal argument of management in this issue is that 


management prerogatives must be insisted upon if neither industrial 
efficiency nor the public interest is to be compromised. There is no 
preponderance of evidence to sustain such a premise. There is evi- 
dence that where management prerogatives have ceased to be an 
issue and the collaboration of labor has been solicited, efficiency has 
increased and productivity as well. In such cases labor has refrained 
from asking a voice in all phases of management. 

3. Labor cannot ask for its rights unless it is willing to assume 
concomitant responsibilities. It argues, for instance, that manage- 
ment prerogatives are susceptible to the evolutionary changes in in- 
dustrial organization. Accordingly, it cannot logically fall within 
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the defensive position of pleading that it is none of its business 
when management solicits a reasonable request for aid. 


4. Many businesses, the durable goods industries and their basic 
sources of supply in particular, have evolved into large organizations 
whose operations directly affect the public interest. It appears in- 
evitable that some form of labor-management cooperation ensues 
at this point based on maximum productivity, or that government 
will assume an increasing degree of control. 


5. The struggle over the rights of management has been dissolved 
in the past through labor-management cooperation. The success of 
the latter has been partly due to labor’s demanding only that area 
of operational responsibility of which it is capable and no more. 
Such cooperation has required the necessity of recognizing that a 
common area of self-interest does exist. This has been achieved in 
the past between relatively small firms and their unions, forced to 
cooperate because of competitive urgency. It can be seen that any 
such rapprochement is difficult with firms enjoying a monopolist 
competitive advantage. 


6. The term ‘“‘management prerogatives’ is often used synono- 
mously with autocratic control. It is the easier type of leadership. 
At its best such a type of industrial control produces the benevolent 
dictator. 

7. The sharing of management prerogatives is most effective when 
it has evolved slowly. Confidence and sincerity are needed on both 
sides, The union must be able to furnish men skilled in management 
who do not consider their staff positions as political plums. 


8. Management will ask the question whether all its prerogatives 
are potentially dissolvable. Labor in effect says no answer is needed 
since the necessities of the future will decide which prerogatives can 
best become joint responsibilities. To solve the dilemma, the pro- 
posal has been made to draw up a balance sheet in which manage- 
ment has enough control of management prerogatives to manage 
efficiently and organized labor adequate contractual powers to protect 
workers from arbitrary decisions. This suggestion, however, does 
not solve the problem, since the long term aspiration of labor will 
not accept any fixed line of demarcation. 

9. Management’s primary responsibility is with its policy making 
stockholders. To the degree that organized labor's gnawing at the 
prerogatives of management actually or presumably interferes with 
this primary interest, management will resist. It will rationalize on 
the necessity of retaining the residue of prerogatives left to manage- 
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ment and will compromise only when absolutely necessary. Such a 
contest, characterized by an increasing stiffening of resistence on the 
part of management and the persistent demands for its rights on the 
part of labor, is not a limitless phenomenon. In the course of time, 
it might evolve into less of a quest for exclusive rights and more of a 
voluntary search for joint responsibilities. Should this not occur, the 
interference of the government will become increasingly severe. The 
course of action the government might take and the relative weight 
it might give the position of cither side is problematical. Some form 
of machinery might evolve in which both management and labor will 
be coerced into agreement. Laws might be passed prescribing those 
prerogatives which do not fall within the scope of collective bar- 
gaining and for which it will be unlawful to strike. Finally, gov- 
ernment might nationalize those industries in which joint effort on 
the part of labor and management is necessary for the public interest. 


10. The question of management prerogatives can be viewed in 
the light of the friction engendered by the melange of tensions 
created from those seeking new status and those determined to sustain 
their own. An economic approach exclusively is entirely inadequate. 

The constantly widening gap between the controlling hierarchy 
and the workers has stratified status to the extent of denying the 
latter a sense of belonging. Many social injustices have evolved 
thereby. To management often accrues emoluments which are re- 
wards for their positions in the formal organization rather than pay- 
ments for individual excellence. In addition, what belongs to the 
social dividend is often indiscriminately given to persons of the 
highest status. It can be seen how important it is to resolve this 


unjust stratification now rather than during the trough of a future 
depression. 


Saint Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Public Health Insurance in the United States 


EDWARD A. MARCINIAK 


Tuis is an age of medical wonders. The discovery of penicillin and 
sulfa drugs and the development of modern surgery have lessened 
tremendously the physical risks of illness and disease. The effective 
use of public health and sanitation measures in recent years has cut 
the toll of diphtheria, typhoid, and tuberculosis beyond wildest ex- 
pectations. In 1850 the life expectancy of a baby boy was 40 years. 
In 1900 it was 46; by 1930 it was 59. Today it is over 65. 

The combined efforts of doctor, dentist, research scientist, labora- 
tory technician, nurse, government, and hospital have made America 
one of the healthiest nations in the world. American people now 
have less reason to fear the Five D’s — defect, disability, disease, 
disorder, and deficiency. 

But this ts not the whole story. There are at present an estimated 
25 million Americans who have some chronic illness or physical 
impairment. While millions of Americans enjoy good health and 
have the money to pay for good medical care when it is needed, 
millions of other Americans are the victims of avoidable hardships 
because they cannot afford decent medical care. A great many Ame- 
rican families are daily faced with the bewildering reality of an illness 
which they are not prepared to meet financially. As a result, millions 
of Americans, especially those who belong to the lower income 
groups, are trapped in a vicious circle of recurring sickness and 
diminishing income. It is a well known fact that the more often 
people (in low income brackets) are sick, the less money they earn. 
The less they earn, the more often does sickness strike these people. 
Good food, adequate shelter and clothing, and periodic medical ex- 
aminations are among the most potent protections against illness. 

1 For an uneven but fairly comprehensive picture on the state of the 
nation’s health see National Health Program, Hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, U. S. Senate 79th Congress, Second Session, 
On S. 1606. Hearings are in five parts and total 3086 pages. See especially 
the testimony of Father Raymond A. McGowan, pp. 1667-88; Father Al- 
phonse Schwitalla, S.J., pp. 1787-1818; and Monsignor John O’Grady, pp. 
1819-45. For statistical summary of health facts, see Gerhard Hirschfield 


and Carl W. Strow, “Comparative Health Factors Among the States,” 
American Sociological Review, February 1946, 11 (1): 42-52. 


See also the recently published Compulsory Health Insurance by Eliza- 
beth W. Wilson, New York: National Industrial Conference Board, 1947. 
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And it is these things that the poor and less well-to-do families are 
unable to procure in sufficient quantity and quality. 

This article is a study of the economic and social hazards of ill 
health and accidents and of the ways in which health insurance can 
lessen these hazards. We shall observe the facts about the distribu- 
tion of medical care in the United States, judge the situation in the 
light of Catholic social principles, and discuss a program of action. 
This article is about medical economics and social principles. Jt ts 
not a medical treatise. 


I. The Problem 


The health facts revealed by the U. S. Selective Service System 
during World War II were not only startling, they were also dis- 
heartening. Of the first 14,000,000 young men (all in the prime 
of life) examined: 


— only 2 million met the army’s high medical standards; 
another six-and-a-half million were found to have various 
defects, but were accepted for military service; of these one 
million left the army as medically discharged when defects were 
discovered or developed after induction. 

— approximately 2% million were remediable 4-F’s (about 
1% million were rehabilitated under the army’s medical plan 
and accepted for military service) ; 

— 3% million were found to be hopelessly unfit. 





On the basis of these facts, U. S. Senate Sub-committee on Wartime 
Health and Education estimated that 40 per cent (8 to 9 million) 
were unfit for military service.2 Commenting upon these results the 
Social Security Board said in November 1945: 
“While some requisites for military service do not necessarily apply 
to peacetime pursuits, the majority of the conditions which cause 
rejection unquestionably handicap these men in civilian life. Experts 
believe that from a third to a half of the defects and diseases of the 
men rejected could have been prevented with adequate medical care. 
A considerable proportion of these defects could be remedied with 
proper medical care.” 

The facts also reveal that inadequate medical care is both a cause 
and effect of low income. Negroes, Mexicans, rural tenant farmers, 
Southern sharecroppers, and urban slum-dwellers all belong to 
groups where the quantity and quality of medical care is usually 
inadequate. People in the bottom income groups face the worst ° 


2Even making allowances for the very high medical standards set by 
the Selective Service System and for some minor duplications in rejection, 
the rejection rate is high enough to warrant serious public concern. 
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dangers of bad health. Medical studies show that people in low 
income groups are sick more frequently and for longer intervals than 
people in top income levels. Thus, ill health hits hardest the group 
least able to bear the financial costs of good medical care. In a poll 
conducted by the National Opinion Research Center in 1944, 
thirty-one per cent of the people interviewed said that they had at 
one time or another put off going to the doctor because of the cost. 

Furthermore, in the boom year of 1929 the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical care found that American families with annual 
incomes of less than $2,000 were receiving insufficient medical aid. 
Here are the figures: 


Kind of Care Amount Received Additional Care Needed 
Hospital 67 per cent of need 33 per cent 
Medical 36 per cent of need 64 per cent 
Dental 18 per cent of need 82 per cent 
Health Examination 9 per cent of need 91 per cent 


This same committee reported that about 38 per cent of the U. S. 
population was receiving inadequate or no medical care. The Na- 
tional Health Survey made in 1935-36 found that about 2 million 
of the most serious illnesses each year were not given any medical 
attention. The seven states with the lowest per capita incomes 
average less than two available hospital beds for every 1,000 people. 
(The generally accepted standard is 4.5 beds for every 1,000 per- 
sons.) In addition, 40 per cent of the nation’s 3,000 counties, 
totalling 15,000,000 people, do not have a recognized general 
hospital. 

Studies made of relief clients have indicated that, except for the 
depression years, illness is the greatest single reason forcing families 
to seek public assistance or charitable aid. In a special analysis of 
New York’s ‘“‘Hundred Neediest Cases’’ in 1944—45 it was found 
that 80 per cent of the families were poverty-stricken because of 
illness or the heavy burden of medical costs. According to the Ameri- 
can Association of Small Loan Companies the greatest single cause 
of people going into debt is the need of paying a hospital, medical, 
or dental bill. Other studies made in Illinois and California reveal 
that the greatest single explanation for the redemption of govern- 
ment war bonds during the last year of World War II was the 
cost of ill health. The economic problem of bad health is also indi- 
cated by the fact that prior to World War II there were 39,000 
physicians in the U. S. who were earning less than $2,000 a year. 

Dr. Howard Rusk, chairman of the Department of Rehabilitation 
and Physical Medicine of the New York University College of 
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Medicine, estimated in 1947 that ‘‘about 97,000,000 people in the 
United States need financial help to meet the cost of serious illness. 
This averages two persons out of three.” 

The American Medical Association has estimated that on a fee-for- 
service basis, families with incomes of less than $3,000 cannot meet 
the expenses of a serious illness. In 1942 seventy per cent of Ameri- 
can families were earning an annual income less than that amount. 
Even in 1946, a very prosperous year in the history of the United 
States, half the family spending units earned less than $2,340 and 
would have been unable to meet such a crisis satisfactorily. Even 
making allowance for the fact that some of these “family units’ have 
one, two, or three members, the figures reflect an appalling inability 
on the part of many people to pay the price of good health care. 
Other studies have shown that families with incomes over $10,000 
average twice as many calls per person each year as those in families 
with average annual incomes less than $1,200. These and other 
studies show that the physical need for medical care has always been 
greater than the effective demand for it. A man may need medical 
attention but can only effectively demand such care when he can 
afford it. 


II. Paying Medical Bills 


The costs of medical care in the United States are being paid for 
by four systems: (1) the pay-as-you-go plan, (2) voluntary health 
insurance, (3) public health insurance, (4) state medicine. 

Pay-as-you-go. Most Americans now pay their medical and hos- 
pital bills on a fee-for-service basis. When illness or accident occurs, 
the medical costs, if the money is available, are paid for on the spot. 
Here the medical payment is made directly by the patient to the 
doctor or to some clinic organized and operated jointly by a group 
of physicians. This has been a traditional method of meeting medical 
bills, and the one with which Americans are most familiar. 


Voluntary health insurance. This method of payment operates on 
the principle of insurance. Payment is made in advance into a fund 
which is then used to pay the costs of medical care. Health insurance, 
like fire insurance, takes advantage of the law of averages so as to 
spread the risks. Under fire insurance all pay premiums, but only 
the one who has the fire benefits directly from the insurance. Under 
a voluntary health insurance plan, the sick and well pay into an 
insurance fund, and the sick benefit directly. Voluntary insurance 
pools the risks and spreads the costs. 
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In the United States about 25 per cent of its 140 million people 
are covered by one of the various forms of voluntary health insur- 
ance. Less than four per cent are completely covered by medical care 
insurance, i.e., hospital and doctor’s service in home, hospital, and 
office. (Ordinarily this ‘‘complete’’ care does not include the expenses 
of drug supplies, dental care, home nursing, and expensive specialized 
care.) 

Voluntary insurance plans are of many kinds. Blue Cross plans, 
for small monthly payments, provide hospital care and certain other 
benefits. These plans, sponsored by the American Hospital Associa- 
tion, cover about 27 million people.* For yearly fees, which average 
about $15 a year for an individual and $40 for a family, Blue Cross 
subscribers can obtain up to 30 days of semi-private hospital care in 
any member hospital, the use of an operating room, and certain other 
benefits (including a 50 per cent discount on hospital care lasting 
more than 30 days). 

Industrial plans are financed through payroll deductions, joint 
labor-management contributions, or by management alone, and pro- 
vide medical care and/or hospital services for employees of a particu- 
lar industry.* Similar plans are also sponsored by labor unions, e.g., 
the International Ladies Garment Workers Union. 

Commercial medical insurance plans which are promoted by state 
medical societies provide a variety of medical services but very fre- 
quently exclude important medical care like maternity benefits and 
certain surgical care. 

In addition to these there are cooperative medical and hospital 
groups, like the Group Health Association of Washington, D.C., 


3 The great propcrtion of those covered is urban. 

*Henry Kaiser’s famous medical care program on the Pacific Coast is 
a good example of an industrial plan. It protects 25,000 workers, most of 
whom are employees in various Kaiser industries. In the San Francisco 
area each worker pays $2.60 a month for himself, $1.85 for his wife, and 
80 cents for his children, regardless of number. Thus a whole family is 
insured for $5.25 a month. 

For this monthly premium, the worker may receive: (a) Up to 111 
days of hospital care for illness or accident incurred while a member; 
(b) All medical and nursing services, drugs, X-rays, and laboratory tests; 
(c) Full medical treatment at home or in doctor’s office, but with a $2.00 
charge for the doctor’s first visit in any illness. 

The wife and children are entitled to: (a) 30 days hospital care for 
each sickness; (b) Medical care at $1 a visit to doctor’s office and $2.00 
for house calls; (c) While in hospital, free drugs and medicine and X-ray 
and physical therapy treatments at half-price. 

The doctors are employed on a salary basis. Under the original plan, 
the policy making was done by the Kaiser Company, but under new pro- 
posals the unions would have full partnership in administration and policy. 
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which for a monthly premium ($2.50 for an adult, $10.25 for a 
family of five) provides wide medical care; plans operated with spe- 
cial group clinics, such as the Ross-Loos Clinic in Southern Cali- 
fornia which furnishes medical service for a prepaid monthly fee; 
and medical care plans sponsored by the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration. 

There were seven cooperative hospitals and forty cooperative health 
associations in the United States in June 1947. One of the newer, 
non-profit health insurance plans is the Health Insurance Plan for 
Greater New York. For a family cost of about $40 a year it provides 


General medical, specialist, surgical and maternity care at the 
home, doctor’s office, group center, or the hospital. 

Diagnostic and laboratory services. 

Physical therapy, X-ray, and other special treatments. 

Periodic health examinations, and immunizations. 

Eye examinations. 

Visiting nursing service at home, psychiatric advice, and ambu- 
lance service from home to hospital. 


There are no waiting periods or age limitations. For a slight charge 
maternity benefits may be immediately secured. It is a group plan 
with employees becoming eligible if 75 per cent join and the em- 
ployer is willing to match the premiums paid by the employees. All 
residents of Greater New York earning under $5,000 a year, their 
wives and children under 18, are eligible. Members may select a 
family doctor from a group of participating doctors in their area. 
Under such a plan, plus payment to a Blue Cross plan, a worker can 
get complete medical and hospital coverage for less than $100 a year 
(about $125 a year if the employer’s financial contribution to the 
Health Insurance Plan is included.*# 


Public health insurance. This method of payment also operates 
on the insurance principle. Under this arrangement medical and 
hospital expenses would be paid from a government created insur- 
ance fund supported by employer-employee contributions through 
pay roll deductions. Under the public health insurance program dis- 
cussed in this article, patients and doctors would choose each other. 
The doctor would provide services as he always has; patients would 
select hospitals and hospitals would accept patients as they now do 
under group hospitalization plans, the major difference being that 
the expenses under a public insurance program are paid out of a 


4a See Neva R. Deardorff, “The Health Insurance Plan of Greater New 
York Begins Service,” Social Service Review, 21:157-70. June 1947. 
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public fund into which all wage earners within a certain income 
group would be required to contribute. 


Such a form of public health insurance is not foreign to the United 
States. Back in 1798 the United States pioneered in this field with 
a hospital care program for merchant seamen that was financed by 
pay roll deductions and administered by the U. S. Public Health 
Service. This health insurance program was operated until 1870 
when the hospital program was financed out of general tax funds 
as a federal program. 


i 2 , 


Health insurance is not “‘relief,’’ ‘‘charity,’’ or public assistance. 
It gives people an opportunity to get medical care as their right be- 
cause they have been making payments for such service. ‘“‘Once they 
learn what health insurance means, normal people much prefer it to 
public assistance, to public clinics, to needs tests, to the embarrass- 
ment of asking for credit or outright charity or to any of the other 
devices which have become traditional because the cost of health was 
beyond the means of the average man.’’® 


> 


Forty-seven states now have partial systems of compulsory health 
insurance as applied to occupational accidents and diseases. Work- 
men’s compensation legislation, authorizing insurance protection for 
employees, provides better medical care for the victims of industrial 
accidents and better compensation for hospital and physician. A 
broad plan of public health insurance is all-inclusive because it would 
protect employees and their families against the expenses of non- 
occupational accidents and ailments. 

Thirty-two countries, including England, Ireland, Brazil, France, 
and Spain, operate national systems of compulsory health insurance. 


An indirect approach to the problem of health costs is to be 
found in Rhode Island. Since 1942 Rhode Island has had a state- 
operated ‘“‘disability insurance’ program. Operating on a _ basis 
similar to unemployment compensation, cash benefits are paid to 
employees who are ill. The plan covers the state’s 350,000 workers 
who earn more than $100 a year. Cash benefits from $6.75 to $18 
a week — depending upon earnings — are paid for a maximum of 
twenty weeks a year. While primarily designed to compensate a 
worker for the wages lost while sick, it indirectly helps pay medical 
bills by maintaining the workers’ income during a period of illness. 
To put the plan into operation no pay roll deductions were necessary. 
A portion of the 1% per cent paid for unemployment insurance by 


> William J. Gibbons, S.J., “Health Insurance,” America, June 8, 1946, 
75 (10): 192-8. 
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employees on their earnings up to $3,000 was allocated to disability 
insurance. 

State medicine. Where the government hires the doctors, builds 
and staffs the hospitals, etc., state medicine exists. In the United 
States it is a common practice. Examples of state medicine can be 
found in the army and navy medical corps, in the U. S. Public 
Health Service, in the Veteran’s Administration, in municipal, coun- 
ty, and state hospitals, in mental institutions, in public clinics, etc. 

Socialized medicine. This is a system whereby all of the nation’s 
medical and hospital services and medical associations are operated by 
the government, displacing all private and group medical services. 
All doctors and dentists, hospital staffs, would be on the government 
pay roll. Only Soviet Russia operates under a system of socialized 
medicine. It is, actually, a government monopoly of medicine. 

Socialized medicine, then, should not be confused with public 
health insurance which supposes that private medical practitioners 
and the private hospitals will dispense the services. Under socialized 
medicine the fee system would be abolished. Under a health insur- 
ance system, the fee system remains, and doctors and hospitals are 
reimbursed for their services from group or public insurance funds. 


People should not confuse the issues by labeling public health 
insurance as socialized medicine. Public health insurance is not 
socialized medicine: it is a method of paying medical and hospital 
costs in advance. One can be in favor of public health insurance and 
at the same time be vigorously opposed to socialized medicine. Those 
persons who label health insurance as Communistic are not only 
misrepresenting the facts but are actually playing into the hands of 
the Communists. For the Communists are being given credit for a 
social program which has been operating successfully in many 
countries all over the world and which has been supported by Cath- 
olics in Europe and the United States. Men may honestly be against 
public health insurance for the United States, but it is dishonest to 
describe a privately operated health system supported by public in- 
surance as “‘socialized medicine.”’ 


III. Catholic Soctal Teaching 


This is the place to discuss Catholic social teachings as applied to 
health, insurance, group action, and governmental intervention. 

Good health is not an indispensable good for the Christian. But 
bad health may, under some circumstances, become an obstacle to 
reaching Heaven and seeing God face-to-face. It is obvious that sick- 
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ness can be a blessing — both to the sick and to those whose privilege 
it is to serve the sick in the name of Christ. Even when sickness 
results from inadequate income in an economic system which dis- 
tributes wealth and income unjustly, such illness can and should be 
turned to spiritual and supernatural good. For the Church encourages 
Christians to unite their sufferings and hardships with Christ's su- 
preme offering at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Saying all this, 
however, cannot reasonably be construed as an argument against 
changing the economic system and distributing justly the wealth. 
Part of this wealth is medical care. 

The Catholic Church has never regarded it virtuous to keep 
people sick. Indeed, the Church, arguing from both reason and 
Faith has never regarded it virtuous for people to keep themselves 
sick. Good health has been regarded as an important part of a good 
life, to be guarded with reasonable caution, and to be prayed for, as 
the Church does repeatedly in her Liturgy, as the foundation of a 
supernatural life and as a normal means for making the service of 
God and of men more complete and self-sacrificing. 


The Catholic Church's attitude toward the sick is best indicated 
by her practice. For almost two thousand years, the Church has 
founded and encouraged hospitals, institutions, and charitable agen- 
cies to aid the sick, infirm, lame, and blind, Religious communities 
dedicate their lives to serve the sick in the name of Christ. In the 
Catholic’s eyes comforting the afflicted and visiting the sick are works 
of mercy — God-sent opportunities to love the children of God. 

The dignity of man as a child of God is the source of the Church’s 
anxiety for his well-being and a key point of Catholic social teaching. 
Man is not just an animal with a physical nature. Because of his 
soul man has been created to God's image and likeness. In addition, 
man has been redeemed by Jesus Christ, adopted as a child of God, 
and called to membership in Christ’s Mystical Body. 

But it is a mistake to believe that man’s natural and supernatural 
dignity relieves him of a normal concern for his physical welfare. 
This double dignity only makes more important man’s right and 
duty in this regard: the right to be secure against those dangers to 
good health which result from society’s failure to solve its economic 
and social problems; the duty to take care of himself and those de- 
pendent upon him. Each man is expected to do his utmost to satisfy 
his personal needs. A good government and a decent community will 


encourage him to provide protection for his own health and his 
family’s. 
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With a little care and common sense, with a few essential facts 
about good health, with an adequate income and a thrifty budget, a 
man is usually able to face without fear the risks of illness and acci- 
dent — under the providence of God. But where men do not enjoy 
the blessings of a decent income, the spectre of ill health casts a 
shadow over a man and his family. For a serious illness or accident 
may jeopardize his security and mortgage his future with debt. 

One strong moral inducement for men to assume personal re- 
sponsibility for their physical welfare is a fully adequate family wage. 
Pope Pius XI said that 


“social justice cannot be said to have been satisfied as long as 
workingmen are denied a wage which will enable them to secure 
proper sustenance for themselves and their families; as long as they 
are denied the opportunity of acquiring a modest fortune and fore- 
stalling the plague of universal pauperism; as long as they cannot 
make suitable provision through public or private insurance for old 
age, for periods of illness and unemployment.” 

The first line of defense, then, against the economic risks of sick- 
ness ‘is sufficient property and a living, savings wage for all adult 
workers. This is the best way to meet the bills of a doctor, hospital, 
nurse, and pharmacist. But if men don’t own property (their land, 
their home, their place of employment), if men do not earn a decent 
wage, they cannot meet these bills. Families with incomes less than 
$2,000 a year are certainly not prepared, financially, to meet the 
hazard of serious illness and in many cases to obtain ordinary medical 
treatment. 

Any step taken to raise the real income of American workers is a 
step towards providing better health opportunities. —TThe American 
bishops in 1939 asked that: 

“Workingmen should be made secure against unemployment, sickness, 
accident, old age, and death. The first line of defense against these 
hazards should be the possession of sufficient private property to 
provide reasonable security. Industry therefore should provide not 
merely a living wage for the moment but also a saving wage for the 
future against sickness, old age, death and unemployment. Individual 
industries alone, however, cannot in each single case achieve this 
objective without invoking the principle of social insurance.” 
Labor unions, the annual wage, minimum wage laws, rural coopera- 
tives, profit sharing, group insurance, etc., are some of the many ways 
of lifting the poor man’s real income. And any boost in real income 
ordinarily means better health protection. 


To be realistic, it must be admitted that it will be many years 
before every family in the United States will have an income large 
enough to provide for the necessities and ordinary comforts of 
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civilized living. What then is to be done about the financial risks of 
good health? What have men been doing during the last decade 
about this problem? How can they aid their fellowmen economically 
in problems of sickness and accident? 

Many Americans have banded together in Blue Cross hospital 
plans, have formed cooperative medical centers, shared in industrial 
and union sponsored health programs, or have taken out medical 
insurance. By these plans they have attempted to balance the cost 
of illness with the size of their pay check. By this cooperation men 
have recognized their right and duty to work together for mutual aid. 

Such personal and social responsibility should receive the encour- 
agement and endorsement of all those who profess a belief in the 
dignity of the human person. To form such mutual-help organiza- 
tions is as natural for man as it is for the bird to fly. The Bible 
(Eccles. 1V, 9) says that “‘It is better that two should be together 
than one, for they have the advantage of their society.’’ By co- 
operating with each other men are able to provide goods and services 
which they could not furnish alone. Every effort should be made, 
including the assistance of the government, to promote and develop 
such cooperative, joint organizations for better health. As medi- 
cine is designed to heal sick men, so joint economic activities, like 
health insurance, are designed to heal a sick society. The task of 
Christians in this matter was made clear by Pius XII: 

“Do not let die in your midst and fade away the insistent call of the 
social encyclicals, that voice which indicated to the faithful in the 
supernatural regeneration of mankind to cooperate in the arrange- 
ment of society and especially of economic life, exhorting to action 


those who share in this life, no less than the state itself. Is not this 
the sacred duty for every Christian?” 


What is the government’s job in providing for man’s temporal 
needs? Has it no part to play in the papal plan for social reconstruc- 
tion? Specifically, is people’s health a matter for governmental 
action? How do we distinguish the part to be played by the indi- 
vidual, the group, and the government? Do all three have equal re- 
sponsibilities? Or is there some principle of subsidiarity which 
should be applied? 

To these questions Pope Leo XIII and Pope Pius XI have given 
unequivocal answers. Leo XIII said in his famous encyclical ‘On 
the Condition of Labor’’ that: 

“When there is a question of protecting the rights of individuals, 
the poor and helpless have a claim to special consideration — those 


who are badly off have no resources of their own to fall back upon, 
and must chiefly rely upon the assistance of the state.... And it is 
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for this reason that wage earners, who are, undoubtedly, among the 
weak and needy, should be especially cared for, and protected by 
the state.” 


Pope Pius XI has said that: 
“it is the duty of rulers to protect the community and its various 
elements, and in protecting the rights of individuals they must have 
special regard for the infirm and needy.” 

These principles provide the key to an understanding of the papal 
teaching on the function of government. Governmental action is 
justified when individuals and voluntary organizations (labor 
unions, group health associations, cooperatives) fail to do the job. 
The intervention of the state, then, depends upon the ability of 
individuals and smaller groups to provide these necessary goods and 
services. If they cannot, and the public good suffers, the government 
not only may intervene, it must step in to protect the common good. 
Pope Leo XIII’s words are a classic statement of the respective roles 
of individuals, voluntary organizations, and government in social 
and economic life: 


“Whenever the general interest or any particular class suffers, or is 
threatened with, evils which can in no other way be met, the public 
authority must step in to meet them.” 


These principles for the guidance of governments reject a political 
philosophy which says: ““That government governs best which 
governs least.’’ Instead the Christian principle states: that govern- 
ment governs best which rules for the common good and protects the 
interests of needy groups — especially the poor, sick, and helpless. 

Furthermore, this principle provides that governmental actions 
should be a supplement to existing individual and group efforts to 
meet a social problem. “It is the duty of public authority,’”’ says 
Pope Pius XI, “‘to supply for the insufficient forces of individual 
effort.” When the government finds itself morally obliged to pro- 
vide aid for the ill and injured, it must not destroy or take over the 
-good work now being accomplished by private hospitals, cooperative 
medical plans, industrial hospitalization systems, religious communi- 
ties, etc. If the government is really the servant of the people, it will 
serve and supplement, not dominate or supplant individual and 
group effort. “The government,’’ Pope Leo XIII said, ‘“‘must not 
absorb the individual or the family; both should be allowed free and 
untrammelled action so far as is consistent with the common good 
and the interest of others.’’ It will encourage and promote volun- 
tary organizations; and it will provide direct service where indi- 
viduals and associations are inadequate for the task. During the days 
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of the Great Depression of the 1930's, the relief agencies did not 
supplant private, charitable aid, but rather supplemented it. 

In upholding this principle of legislation, the Christian is a 
champion of both freedom and security. Freedom for individuals 
and groups to provide for their own needs — if they are able to do 
so. Security for individuals and groups who, unable to help them- 
selves, are helped by the government. Pope Pius XI has said workers 
should be freed “from the insecurity which is the lot of the prole- 
tariat.”’ 

Pope Pius XI has made it clear that where necessary the govern- 
ment has a perfect right to set up an insurance system to aid the sick 
and needy. ‘‘Social justice,” Pius XI said, ‘‘cannot be said to have 
been satisfied so long as workingmen are denied a salary that will 
enable them to sec-ire proper sustenance for themselves and their 
families ... as long as they cannot make suitable provision through 
public or private insurance for old age, for periods of illness, and 
for unemployment.” 

In quoting Pope Pius XI it is not the author’s intention to say 
that the Pope is advocating a public health insurance program for 
the United States. It is, however, the author’s intention to explain 
that Christian social teaching approves of public and private health 
insurance in principle where conditions outlined above are fulfilled.® 
Whether public health insurance should be adopted in the United 
States is a matter of practical judgment that depends upon local con- 
ditions, On this point Catholics may come to different conclusions. 
For involved in this judgment is an estimate of the present adequacy 
and the future ability of voluntary organizations to handle the 
United States’ health problem. However, those individuals, and es- 
pecially Catholics, who oppose a national health insurance program 
for the United States should make it clear that they are not denying 
the government the right to legislate on health insurance. Further- 

6a European Catholics have taken a similar position. Father Lewis 
Watt, S.J., says: “That under appropriate circumstances there should be 
‘social’ (i.e., compulsory) insurance has been steadily maintained by the 
Catholic Social Movement on the Continent. To say nothing of the sup- 
port given social insurance last century in Germany, Belgium, Holland, and 
Luxembourg, the representatives and the influential Catholic organiza- 
tions L’Action Populaire gave strong support to the introduction of social 
insurance [including sickness insurance] into France in 1930, and the 
Bishop of Autun wrote: ‘Certain newspapers urge organized resistance to 
the application of the law on social insurance. The clergy'and Catholics 
must not take part in this maneuver against a law which, in spite of 
inevitable imperfections, realizes one of the wishes of Leo XIII in his en- 


cyclical Rerum Novarum!’” — Lewis Watt, S.J., A Catholic View of the 
Beveridge Plan. Oxford: Catholic Social Guild, 19438. Pp. 17-18. 
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more, the fact that some particular health program" which is proposed 
may have real or imagined weaknesses does not deprive the govern- 
ment of its right to intervene in such matters. Christian social 
teaching not only gives the state the right to enact a national health 
insurance law but also imposes a duty, under certain conditions, to 
set up a universal health insurance program. 

What are these conditions? Following Pope Leo XIII’'s guiding 
principle for state intervention, it may be said that public health 
insurance becomes a necessity 


1) when there is a real need among the nation’s families for 
good medical care; 


2) when the common good or the physical welfare of these 
people is jeopardized by their lack of medical care; 

3) when existing agencies and organizations are unable to cope 
with the problem; 


4) when government action is the only way of protecting these 
families against the risks of sickness and providing for the 
common good. 


Some attempts have been made by Catholic sociologists to apply 
these principles to the concrete conditions in the United States. 
Monsignor John Augustine Ryan said in 1943: 


“The millions of our citizens who are suffering from unnecessary 
sickness or from insufficient medical attention, can’ obtain adequate 
care only through a system of public health insurance. But the 
system should allow full freedom for group health projects and co- 
operative hospitalization. When organized groups can guarantee to 
their members at least as large benefits as those offered by the public 
system, they should be authorized to operate autonomously. This 
arrangement would exemplify that fundamental principle of democ- 
racy which dictates that the state should never do anything for the 
citizens which they can do as well for themselves.” 


Back in 1919 the ‘“‘Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruction” 
recommended that: 
“Until the level of legal minimum wages is reached, the worker 
stands in need of the device of insurance. The state should make 


comprehensive provision for insurance against illness, invalidity, 
unemployment, and old age.” 


Commenting upon this statement of the Bishops, Cardinal Edward 
Mooney of Detroit (then Archbishop Edward Mooney, chairman of 


the administrative board of the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence) said in 1939: 


8b See, for example, the discussion which has centered around the health 
insurance legislation introduced by Senators Robert Wagner and James 
Murray and Congressman John Dingell. 
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“The social insurance provided in the Social Security Act is by no 
means perfect. To say nothing of other defects, it fails to provide 
for workers’ insurance against sickness.” 
In 1945 Bishop Francis J. Haas of Grand Rapids, Michigan, speak- 
ing in Chicago at a Labor Day Mass in Holy Name Cathedral, said: 
“Now and without delay, Congress should ... broaden the Social 
Security Act to include health insurance.” 
On the same day, speaking in his own Cathedral, Bishop Michael 
Ready of Columbus said that one of the 


“social objectives worth working for in our national economy is 
comprehensive social security — giving protections against unem- 
ployment, disability, old age, sickness, and dependence. Such social 
security should be provided by contributions from employers, em- 
ployees, self-employed, and government in fair proportions.” 
In 1946, testifying before the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, Monsignor John O’Grady, executive-secretary of the National 
Conference of Catholic Charities, said: 


“It is generally recognized that in spite of the great advances that 
have been made by organized voluntary efforts and by local welfare 
agencies in providing medical and hospital care for the American 
people, we still have a large number of people who are not adequately 
protected. Our problem is to extend coverage without interfering 
with the gains that have been made as well as with the further gains 
that are bound to be made in the future by voluntary efforts of all 
kinds.... It is clear as daylight to me that they cannot do it all, 
that you need a governmental system, and a large area will have to 
be covered by government. But government ought to work with the 
existing facilities. My feeling is that we ought to have a universal 
prepayment plan.” 

The purpose of citing these opinions is not to give public health 
insurance in the United States ‘‘Catholic approval’ or ‘‘Catholic 
disapproval.’” These statements are quoted, because these Catholic 
sociologists have attempted to apply Christian social principles to 
the problem of the advisability of a public health insurance program 
in the United States. The world is greatly in need of men who will 
bring ‘‘Christianity into the market place.’’ It is not enough to 
theorize; it is also important to apply principles. 


IV 


This paper would be incomplete if it did not try to describe 
the characteristics of a good health insurance program: The moral 
principles applicable to health insurance and to the role of govern- 
ment have already been stated. Keeping these principles in mind and 
the desirability of respecting the rights of the doctor and his patient, 
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we shall attempt to outline some basic technical principles for a 
sound program of public and private health insurance.°® 


1) Under any health insurance program all the parties concerned 
should be told, in the simplest, non-technical language possible, that 
the freedom of the doctor, patient, and hospital will be preserved. 
The public should realize that no person will have to take castor oil 
— if he does not want to take it; that he will not be compelled to 
go to a certain doctor — or else; that he has the freedom to change 
doctors and to select any doctor from a panel; that no doctor has to 
Participate under the plan and that he can reject patients that come 
to him. 

2) Health insurance should not organize or direct the service of 
the physician, dentist, surgeon, or hospital, but only the methods 
by which the people pay for such service. The professions should be 
responsible for all strictly medical activities. 


3) There should be national standards of administration and 
distribution, but the administration of the program should be de- 
centralized. The maximum amount of responsibility should reside 
locally. The big advantage of decentralization is freedom. It is 
easier for doctors, hospitals, and patients to have their complaints 
and importance recognized on a local basis. 

The local housing authorities under the Federal Housing Agency 
are good models of a national program with local administration. 
The authorities are sponsored and partially financed by the federal 
government but are administered and operated by a board of local 
citizens. 


The local boards directing the insurance program would include 
representatives from professional groups, hospitals, consumers, labor 
unions, and industry. Administrative policies would thus be deter- 
mined by those who receive and furnish the service. These local 
committees would, of course, have to recognize the traditions and 
practices of the medical and hospital professions. 


4) Voluntary organizations which provide hospital and medical 
services should not only be protected but should also be encouraged 
under a national health plan. If this principle were written into 
health insurance legislation, it would prevent people from using 
health insurance as a wedge to abolish non-profit organizations and 
to create a federal monopoly of medicine. The protection of volun- 


® For several ideas in this section I am indebted to Michael M. Davis, 
“You Can Get It If You Go For It,” Survey Graphic, September 1946, 
35 (9): 317-18. 
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tary organizations would encourage every man to provide the best 
possible medical aid for himself and his family. 

5) As a matter of practical strategy, to win public support and 
to allay the suspicions of physicians and hospitals, the advocates of 
health insurance should point out that they are not interested in 
“socialized medicine’ but believe that a combined program of public 
and private health insurance is the best guarantee of medical freedom. 

6) Payment into health insurance funds must be compulsory and 
cover as many groups as possible. The compulsion applies to the 
payment, not to the medical service. Contributions should be com- 
pulsory and widespread: 


a) to prevent large families from being burdened with unbear- 
ably high medical and hospital costs. 

b) to even up the risks of dangerous employments with those 
not so dangerous. 

c) to aid the poorer sections of the population whose medical 
buying power is very low. 


The principle of compulsory payment recognizes that risks are 
many: death, accidents, sickness, unemployment, old age. One man 
may have to face all of them. Another may avoid all of them until 
he dies. Universal coverage, invoking the principle upon which in- 
surance is based, spreads the risks. 

Father William Gibbons, S.J., explains why this compulsory 
feature is necessary: 


“Even though paid a wage sufficient to cover necessary insurance 
costs on a voluntary basis, many of the lower income workers will 
not take advantage of the opportunity, through greed, ignorance, and 
inertia. In this case they end up by becoming charges of the state 
and community, with no insurance provisions. Tax money and ex- 
tensive charity are the only sources. 

“In this connection it should be recalled that usually the lowest paid 
workers are the ones with the greatest risks and therefore in the 
voluntary scheme would have to pay the highest rates. This difficulty 
can be got around only by the government.” 7 


Testifying before the U. S. Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor on May 7, 1946, Monsignor John O’Grady, secretary of the 
National Conference of Catholic Charities, stated: 


“From the very beginning, a national health security program must 
have universal coverage. That is, a program that does not have 
universal coverage is not going to meet our needs. 

“This does not mean that everybody will be included in one govern- 
mental system. It does mean, however, that everybody must be 
covered. Coverage must be compulsory in fact, but voluntary in form. 


*“National Health Program,” America, June 1, 1946, 75 (9): 168-69. 
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And what does this mean? It means that all those who now are 
covered by voluntary programs can continue in their present status. 
It means an opportunity and an incentive to provide new voluntary 
programs.” 

7) A health insurance program should provide all the basic medi- 
cal and hospital needs. In the home there should be provision for 
medical care by a general practitioner and specialist, visiting nurse 
service, and ambulance service. In the doctor’s office the patient 
should be allowed eye examinations, psychiatric advice, medical at- 
tention by general physicians and specialists, vaccinations, diagnostic 
and laboratory tests, periodic check-ups, physiotherapy, etc. In the 
hospital a sick person should be able to obtain medical care, bed and 
board, routine nursing service, drugs, medicines, laboratory examina- 
tions, surgical care and the use of operating room facilities, X-ray 
examinations, plaster casts and bandages, etc. 

One of the major defects of many present health programs is that 
they do not include some of the more costly items noted above. It 
is precisely these more expensive health costs that should be included 
under an insurance program. For it is these costs that handicap 
people most seriously. 

8) Special provisions should be made for people without any 
income who are unable to insure themselves against the risks of 
accident or bad health. 


9) The most economical system should be devised for collecting 
insurance payments. Probably this can best be done simultaneously 
with social security pay roll deductions for old age and unemploy- 
ment insurance. 


10) Physicians and hospitals should receive adequate payment by 
methods which encourage quality of service and economy of cost. 


Conclusion 


Readers should not expect that health insurance will solve Ameri- 
ca’s health problem. It won’t. On the other hand there can be no 
solution to America’s health problem without a national extension 
of the health insurance principle. Directly related to the health of 
this country’s citizens are many other problems: the shortage of 
doctors and hospital facilities in many areas; the precarious financial 
position of many medical schools and private hospitals; the great 
need for new and better research facilities; racial discrimination in 
hospitals and clinics; and a dozen other problems. Health insurance 
is a partial but extremely important answer. 
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Many more things are needed: Doctors with vision who are 
willing to take a lowered income for the opportunity to do Christ- 
like service. Self-sacrificing hospital administrators who are willing 
to cooperate with community programs designed to serve the com- 
mon good. A more responsible citizenry who will take ordinary 
precautions to protect their health. 

America’s health is everybody’s problem: the doctor’s, the hospi- 
tal’s, the government’s, the labor union’s, and the citizen’s. When 
all these groups understand what the facts about the nation’s health 
are, when they recognize the way in which our society has disregarded 
the dignity of men in the field of health, the people of the United 
States will introduce a health program to give every man and woman 


an opportunity to live in a manner worthy of his dignity as a child 
of God. 


Loyola University, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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The Catholic College Man and the Negro 


BROTHER DOMINIC AUGUSTINE, F.S.C. 


WHAT is the attitude towards Negroes of the students in Catholic 
colleges of the North? To what extent is the Christian ideal’ on 
race known, admitted, and accepted by the Catholic college man. 
Is there widespread ambivalence on this issue among male students 
now attending Catholic colleges? This article is an attempt to dis- 
cover partial answers to these questions. 

Approximately four hundred men (397) representing thirteen 
northern states from Minnesota through Pennsylvania and New 
York to New England indicated their reactions to an attitude scale 
which included a section on the Negro.” The students came from 
three Catholic colleges, two in the East and one in the Middle West 
and constituted a cross section of the present population in Catholic 
colleges for men. Three-fourths (72 per cent) of the men were 
veterans. Approximately one-fifth were married. The median age 
was twenty-one. More than one-fourth lived on the campus, and 
26 per cent were upper division students. The various college de- 
partments or areas of concentration were included in approximately 
proportionate numbers. It seems significant that the results of this 
survey show surprising similarity from college to college. What 
can be said of one college can be said of all three. There is, more- 
over, little difference between the responses of the veteran and the 
non-veteran, the married and single, upper division students and 
lower division students. 

The data resulting from this study make it clear that the average 
Catholic college man in the North wants Negroes in northern cities 
“kept in their place, as they are down South.”’ If these men were 
in the South, they would, without question, conduct themselves 
toward the Negro in a manner similar to that now followed by 
southern whites, and for the same reasons. The psychological satis- 
faction derived from a feeling of superiority is probably the pre- 
dominant reason for such behavior. Many of the men stated that the 
Negro should receive fair treatment but only on a basis of segrega- 
tion; a sort of equality in multiplied Harlems. Nearly all the stu- 

1 John M. Cooper, Religion Outlines for Colleges. Volume I, pp. 21-25. 


2The attitude scale also sought the student’s attitude toward world 
peace, socialism, and family problems. 


— 
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dents are opposed to the anthropological solution mentioned by 
Father Murray in his revised introductory text in sociology.* The 
students might agree theoretically with the anthropologists, but for 
realistic reasons they insist on the observance of existing conventions. 
There is a notable deviation from the policy of segregation in the 
actual practice of most of these northern students; they do associate 
scholastically with educated, intelligent, and cultured Negro men and 
women. Negroes are in attendance at nearly every northern college 
and they engage in most extracurricular activities, dances being the 
major exception. The students relegate other Negroes to “‘their 
place’ until they become ‘“‘civilized.” 

Examples of the actual replies of the four hundred men should 
serve to confirm what has already been stated and to suggest addi- 
tional conclusions. The responses are classified according to the 
specific questions which the men answered. The students were not 
expected to identify themselves. Numerical answers from 1 to 5 
inclusive were required, ranging from an unqualified, ‘“‘yes’’ (numeral 
1), through a statement of ignorance of the issue or a non-committal 
position (numeral 3), to an unqualified ‘“‘no’’ (numeral 5), The 
numeral two (2) indicated a qualified affirmative; the numeral four 
(4), a qualified negative. Space was provided for explanatory com- 
ments, from which are chosen the examples given below. 

The comments more than speak for themselves. Each quotation 
should really be the subject of more or less lengthy analysis and un- 
doubtedly furnishes a basis for considerable discussion. It would be 
misleading in the extreme, however, to ignore or minimize the sig- 
nificance of the percentages, affirmative, negative, and non-committal 
which accompany the other data. Note carefully also the modal 
(most frequent) numerical reply. The questions, answers, and 
tabulations are listed in Table I. 

The percentages of affirmative and negative replies reveal a less 
extreme picture than might be expected from merely examining some 
of the explanatory comments. More significant, perhaps, than the 
percentages themselves is the fact that men from three widely sepa- 
rated sections of the North (New York City, Boston, Chicago, St. 
Paul, Milwaukee, St. Louis and Philadelphia) gave very similar re- 
plies to the questions and made almost identical explanatory remarks. 
The position taken by these students supports to a remarkable degree 


what Father Murray maintains are the attitudes of northern whites 
toward Negroes.* 


’ Murray, R. W., Introductory Sociology, Revised, 1946, p. 144. 
4 Tbid., pp. 119-157. 
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TABLE I — ATTITUDES TOWARD THE NEGRO 
QUESTIONS NUMERICAL REPLIES 


1. Do you feel that white people and colored % Modal % % 
should eat in the same restaurant? (Note (Yes) (Reply) (no) (N-C*) 
Se NEEMIINED © 555 015.5 6 o76 wis's10 ies S16 eS 5,40 eo 68 1 25 07 


Typical explanatory comments of the 
students: 


“Mixing with them too much causes dis- 
sension.” 


“The individual must force himself to 
accept Christian Standards.” 


2. When white people are unemployed, should 
Negroes of ability be employed in desirable 
DMMB cA A eere oe aids kins sente > ken osrea a= 85 1 10 05 


“They should have equal liberties and at 
the same time be kept in their place.” 


“Negroes should have an equal share in 
earthly and spiritual goods.” 
8. Do Negroes receive equal pay for equal 
EE eh ike acne she wwe shoe Ce een tee Misiones ies 21 5 60 19 


“The Negro hasn’t been given a chance 
economically.” 

“They should have equal rights but I am 
prejudiced.” 


4. Do you feel resentment upon seeing a white 
woman on a date with a Negro? (Or do you 
think you would feel that way?) ............ 15 1 21 04 


“IT can see a Negro being my brother but 
not my brother-in-law.” 


“Whites should mingle with whites and 
vice versa.” 
5. Are there any remarks you would care to add? 


“Only those who know their place should mingle with whites.” 
“The Negro should be treated like a white man when he learns to act 
like one.” 


* N-C — Non-committal. 


The number of non-committal replies to the third question is 
fairly high, indicating a 19 per cent group of students who frankly 
admitted their ignorance concerning the economic discrimination to 
which Negroes are subjected. The students are in favor of equal 
rights in this respect and three-fifths of them stated that such rights 
are not accorded to Negroes. It is a fact that in New York City the 
annual income of Negroes is only one-half that of whites and in 
Mobile, Alabama, only one third as much.’ A proof of ambivalence 
is the fact that 85 per cent of these same students expressed themselves 
as opposed to the denial of employment opportunities to Negroes 
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of ability at a time when there were unemployed whites. ‘‘Keeping 
Negroes in their place’ includes not employing them until available 
whites are given the opportunity to work. It seems clear that one 
problem for the Catholic college man is how to dissipate the con- 
fusion that exists in his mind concerning the reconciliation of his 
acquired impulses with his moral duty in regard to the Negro. 
Ambivalence is always disconcerting and difficult to resolve. In this 
instance relief seems very remote. 


It may be noted that 21 per cent of the men expressed no resent- 
ment over ‘‘mixed”’ color on a “‘date.’’ The 75 per cent who replied 
in the affirmative to this question (number 4) envision eventual 
marriage as a possibility and this large group made the modal reply 
to this question one of unqualified opposition. Their explanatory 
remarks leave no reason to question the depth of their feeling in this 
matter. A logical deduction is that the students manifest considerable 
prejudice even though it may be an unconscious or sub-conscious 
phenomenon as far as they are concerned. A comparison of these 
remarks with the strong affirmative percentage in answer to the first 
question supports the view that in the minds of most of the students 
the whole problem is a confused one. 

Such are the facts, They must be accepted frankly. There is ample 
cause for discomfiture. A challenge is presented to educators and 
other leaders to dissipate the obvious confusion. This will not be 
solved easily, but honest education of men to the truth is capable of 
changing attitudes based on ignorance and emotion even though 
those attitudes are founded in cultural background of long standing. 


In this direction considerable progress is being made in Catholic 
schools. 


Several practical recommendations emerge from this study which 
may serve to ameliorate and, perhaps contribute toward solving what 
Gunnar Myrdal® calls ‘‘An American Dilemma.’’ They are the 
following: 


1) The facts must be acknowledged without quibbling. 


2) Full employment must provide an adequate income for all 
who are willing to work and who need to work in order to 
support themselves and their loved ones. This would do 
away with the fear that Negroes are taking the place of 
whites in the labor ‘‘market.” 


5 The facts are graphically presented in a slide film entitled “The 
Negro and Economic Equality,” prepared by students at Marygrove Col- 
lege, Detroit, for the Catholic Interracial Council of Detroit. 

® Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma, Harper, New York, 1944. 
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3) The economic condition of Negroes must be improved so 
that a larger number of Negroes can achieve the education 
and culture which will make them more acceptable. 


4) A campaign of prayer for an increase in the number of 
actual members of the Mystical Body of Christ (colored 
members as well as white members) is a measure that is 
easy and practical. 


5) The usefulness of interracial councils, civic and collegiate, 
should be thoroughly appreciated, their numbers multiplied, 
and their programs supported even at the cost of personal 
sacrifice. 


6) Implementation of the foregoing steps makes imperative an 
unusual increase of faith in the Providence of God the 
Father, trust in the Goodness of God the Son, and loving 
invocation of God the Holy Spirit for light to know the 
right procedures and strength to put them into practice. 


Every individual will find it a duty of conscience to adopt or per- 
severe in several of these methods of solving the White-Negro 
problem. 


La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Anti-Semitism Among Catholic College Students” 


JOHN J. KANE 


THis paper is an attempt to determine by means of the questionnaire 
method, first if Catholics, particularly Catholic college men, are anti- 
semitic; secondly, if so, to what extent and in what areas is this 
attitude strongest and third, if anti-semitism exists, what factors 
appear to be most important in its transmission as indicated by this 
study. 

Obviously this is an extremely ambitious undertaking. No claim 
is made that the paper attains these objectives. It merely attempts to 
do so in the hope that some tentative conclusions may be reached 
which can be utilized as points of departure for future research. 


About five hundred copies of the questionnaire were distributed. 
Some were sent to an institute of industrial relations in Philadelphia 
associated with a Catholic men’s college. Less than ten per cent of 
these questionnaires was returned, so while they are included in the 
study, no separate breakdown has been made for them. About fifty 
questionnaires were distributed in the evening school of the college. 
One-third of these respondents was women. They have been in- 
cluded in the general report but they have been omitted in certain 
breakdowns as indicated later. The majority of the questionnaires 
was answered by men in the day school of the college. Out of all 
questionnaires returned a total-of three hundred and seventy-four 
was used. In some cases failure to supply data, facetious responses, 
etc., made it necessary to discard some replies. 


The school from which the data were secured is a small, liberal 
arts college in Philadelphia. It is a Catholic college. Its students are 
drawn from middle class Catholics living in the city and surrounding 
suburbs. Although other religious, economic and racial groups are 
present, white, middle class Catholics predominate. The total en- 
rollment of the college last year was about twelve hundred students 
over half of whom were veterans. This is exclusive of the evening 


* The term anti-semitism is a misnomer. It refers to a language group 
rather than to an ethnic or racial group. Most Jews have not used the 
Semitic tongue for centuries. The term is retained in this study because 
of the colloquial meaning it has acquired. (Otto Klineberg, Race Differ- 
ences. New York: Harper & Co., 1935) 
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school. Since the freshman class contained about seven hundred men 
over half of the questionnaires was distributed amongst the fresh- 
men, the others were divided proportionately amongst seniors, 
juniors, and sophomores. 


LAST 13 ITEMS OF QUESTIONNAIRE 


18. Do you think that Jews own too many stores in Philadelphia? 


WR els ten os NO shswwsels A | 
19. Do you think there are too many Jewish doctors? 

Sa eee ND oissas oes ee CA ae 
20. Do you think most Jews are Communistic? 

ree ND cers oe a a a 
21. Do you generally dislike Jews? 

GON os Sinie an ox PMR eh ioe 
22. Do you think most Jews evaded the draft? 

re Pb a sohnn xls Oe a es 
23. Do you think most Jews are wealthy? 

ROG hiaxc TS a eee DONT ROW 66. 6s cies 
24. Do you think that Jews have too much influence in the U. S.? 

CES LS DONE MEOW ox o'v.5 a sve were 
25. Should the U. S. admit 100,000 refugees to the U. S., including Jews? 

MONE xbisiciss ee A a ee 
26. Would you be willing to admit 100,000 refugees, if not Jewish? 

MES 5 ten eas NO. cksaiealx DONG BHOW kid cisec ics 


27. Circle the number which you believe is the closest to the total Jewish 
population in the U. S. 


1) one million 2) three million 3) six million 

4) nine million 5) twelve million 

6) more than twelve million 7) less than one million 
28. Do you think the Jews are a real threat to the U. S.? 

Care ee Le, eee 
29. Would you be willing to entertain Jews in your own home? 

PE conus aes MD iwies ow ow PGR MMOW, 6 seks cwesie's 


30. Would you be willing to have Jews as friends on the same basis as 
non-Jewish friends? 
WO) as or es cio MD cence ai Cg | ee 


Make any qualification you wish about question No. 30 below: 


The first seventeen items not shown here inquired into the back- 
ground of the student answering the questionnaire. Answers to 
Question No. 27 varied so much that it has been entirely omitted. 

Table I presents the general picture or summary. Here all ques- 
tionnaires used have been included. This summary contains all 
Catholics, male and female. 

Before considering the various breakdowns a comparison will be 
made between this study and “‘A Public Opinion Study of Anti- 
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TABLE I — GENERAL SUMMARY* 
This Table includes all the responses made to the Questionnaire 


Yes No Don’t know 
18. Do you think that the Jews own too 195 101 67 
many stores in Philadelphia? 53.0% 27.0% 20.0% 
19. Do you think that there are too 67 214 89 
many Jewish doctors? 18.0% 61.0% 21.0% 
20. Do you think that most Jews are 59 245 68 
Communistic? 13.0% 69.0% 18.0% 
21. Do you generally dislike Jews? 151 204 
42.0% 58.0% 
22. Do you think that most Jews evaded 118 178 73 
the draft? 32.0% 48.0% 20.0% 
23. Do you think that most Jews are 125 195 52 
wealthy? 33.0% 53.0% 14.0% 
24. Do you think that the Jews have too 198 126 45 
much influence in the U. S.? 53.0% 34.0% 13.0% 
25. Should the U. S. admit 100,000 refu- 106 228 41 
gees to the U. S., including Jews? 26.2% 68.0% 7.8% 
26. Would you be willing to admit 135 185 49 
100,000 refugees, if not Jewish? 36.5 % 50.1% 13.4% 
28. Do you think that the Jews are a 72 248 50 
real threat to the U. S.? 11.38% 67.0% 11.7% 
29. Would you be willing to entertain 257 83 30 
Jews in your own home? 69.4% 22.4% 8.2% 
30. Would you be willing to have Jews 256 94 19 
as friends on the same basis as non- 69.3% 25.4% 5.38% 


Jewish friends? 


* The total number of questionnaires studied was 374. In some cases as 
many as nine or more failed to reply to a specific question, so the total 
number of cases varies for each question. 

On many of the tables that follow the total number of questionnaires 
studied drops considerably. In some cases the necessary information such 
as age or residence was not provided. In all tables except this one 
women’s responses were omitted. 


Semitism in New York City’’ by Duane Robinson and Sylvia 
Rohde.' Amongst the questions asked by these authors was ‘‘Do you 
think that the Jews have too much power in the U. S.?” This is 
similar to question No. 24 in this study. In the total replies to the 
Robinson-Rohde study 17% said yes but 53% said yes in this study. 
The Robinson-Rohde study included persons of all economic groups, 
Jews, Protestants, Catholics and those of no religion and persons of 
various educational backgrounds. 

When their study was broken down into religious and economic 
groupings they discovered the following: 


1 American Sociological Review, August 1945. 
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Do you think that the Jews have too much power in the U. S.? 
(Number of cases replying and percentage of affirmative responses) 


Jews Catholics Protestants Other 
Upper Economic 0% 33% 18% 43% 

50 cases 18 cases 17 cases 7 cases 
Middle Economic 0% 27% 20% 18% 

25 cases 131 cases 91 cases 28 cases 
Lower Economic 2% 29% 49% 40% 


200 cases 236 cases 97 cases 40 cases 


The highest percentage here came from the lowest economic group 
of Protestants, and it is four points below the 53% indicated in the 
present study. Generally they found that Catholics in the middle 
economic group and the upper educational group a little more preju- 
diced than others. In the lower economic, educational groups they 
found Protestants much more prejudiced than others. In this study 
we are dealing with middle class Catholics in the upper educational 
bracket. In other words, this study is concerned with that group of 
Catholics which the Robinson-Rohde study found most prejudiced. 


The general conclusions from this overall picture seem to be that 
Catholics showed a fairly highly prejudiced attitude in such areas as 
the economic (question No. 18), influence (question No. 24) and 
immigration (questions 25 and 26). Most Catholics do not dislike 
Jews, do not think that they evaded the draft or are wealthy. They 
have practically no objections to Jewish physicians. They do not 
consider most Jews Communists. Overwhelmingly they appear ready 
to accept them as friends and receive them into their homes. 


The second part of this paper attempts to analyze the specific 
backgrounds that seem to influence prejudice such as economic status 
as indicated by the father’s occupation and the presence or absence 
of siblings and the position amongst siblings. 


Table II breaks down public and parochial schools in regard to 
the presence of older but not younger siblings and of younger but 
not older siblings. 








18. 


19. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


TABLE II 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLING AND PRESENCE OR ABSENCE OF 
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OLDER OR YOUNGER SIBLINGS 


(Affirmative Responses) 


Do you think that the Jews own too 
many stores in Philadelphia? 
Older but not younger siblings .. 
Younger but not older siblings .. 
Do you think that there are too 
many Jewish doctors? 

Older but not younger siblings . 
Younger but not older siblings .... 
Do you think that most Jews are 
Communistic? 

Older but not younger siblings . 
Younger but not older siblings .... 
Do you generally dislike Jews? 
Older but not younger siblings .... 
Younger but not older siblings .. 
Do you think that most Jews evaded 
the draft? 

Older but not younger siblings .... 
Younger but not older siblings .... 
Do you think that most Jews are 
wealthy? 

Older but not younger siblings . 
Younger but not older siblings .. 
Do you think that the Jews have too 
much influence in the U. S.? 
Older but not younger siblings .... 
Younger but not older siblings .... 
Should the U. S. admit 100,000 refu- 
gees to the U. S., including Jews? 
Older but not younger siblings .. 
Younger but not older siblings .... 


‘Would you be willing to admit 


100,000 refugees, if not Jewish? 
Older but not younger siblings .... 
Younger but not older siblings .... 


Do you think that the Jews are a 
real threat to the U. S.? 

Older but not younger siblings .... 
Younger but not older siblings .... 
Would you be willing to entertain 
Jews in your own home? 

Older but not younger siblings .... 
Younger but not older siblings .... 
Would you be willing to have Jews 
as friends on the same basis as non- 
Jewish friends? 

Older but not younger siblings .... 
Younger but not older siblings . 


Parochial Schools 


34 
35 


CO 


14 
10 


26 
36 


22 
21 


21 
22 


32 
33 


10 
22 


14 
23 


37 


52 


43 
49 


cases—61.8% 
cases—49.2% 


cases—20.0% 
cases—11.1% 


cases—24.5 % 
cases—14.0% 


cases—49.0 % 
cases—46.7 % 


cases—40.7 % 
cases—29.1% 


cases—36.8 % 
cases—30.5 % 


cases—59.4% 
cases—45.2% 


cases—18.5 % 
cases—30.9 % 


cases—25.0% 
cases—32.8% 


cases—18.1% 
cases—12.6 % 


cases—66.0% 
cases—72.2 % 


cases—75.4% 
cases—69.0 % 
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Public Sch. 
10—52.6% 
18—25.0% 

4—20.0% 
2—16.7% 
None 
1— 8.3% 
8—38.0% 
2—16.7% 
4— 20.0% 
2—16.7% 
6—33.3 % 
2—16.7% 
11—52.3% 
4— 33.3 % 
9—42.8% 
6—50.0% 
11—61.1% 
5—45.6 % 
5—25.0% 
None 
183—68.4% 
9—75.0% 
15—75.0% 
10—83.5 % 
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In all except three questions this table shows that the influence of 
older siblings seems to be more important than schooling. Graduates 
of public schools who have older brothers and sisters but not younger 
brothers and sisters are more prejudiced than graduates of Catholic 
schools who do not have older brothers and sisters. There are three 
areas however in which graduates of Catholic schools without older 
siblings still exceed either grouping of public school students. They 
believe that most Jews are Communists; they generally dislike Jews 
and think that most Jews evaded the draft. 


Question No. 26 regarding public school graduates with older but 
not younger siblings should be commented on. There is an increase 
of 19 percentage points in those willing to admit non-Jewish refugees 
over those willing to admit Jewish refugees. Catholics in the same 
group varied only 6.5 points. This is the most prejudiced response 
given by the public school group. 


The question of sibling relationship is carried further in table III. 
Here there are four divisions; those with no brothers or sisters; those 
with both older and younger brothers and sisters; those with younger 
siblings only and those with older siblings only. 


Here again the most prejudiced group of all is that with older but 
not younger siblings with the exception of question No. 30. In this 
question it is those with both younger and older siblings who are 
the most reluctant to have Jewish friends on the same basis as non- 
Jewish friends. 


Table IV was constructed in an effort to determine what influence 
economic status had on anti-semitism. According to the table the 
professional and unskilled groups based on the fathers’ occupations 
showed the least prejudice generally. Breaking it down further the 
unskilled group showed the least dislike of the Jews, probably be- 
cause they are rarely in competition with them. This does not mean 
though that they do not come into contact with Jews. The salesman 
group ranks first, the business group second. This can be explained 
on the basis of competition. Salesman and skilled worker group 
rank first and second respectively in thinking that the Jews have too 
much influence in the U. S. The skilled group and the business 
group lead in thinking that the Jews evaded the draft. 

It appears that those groups which compete with Jews, i.e. sales- 


men and business men are fairly prejudiced. It is more difficult to 
explain the attitude of the skilled workers’ group. It may be the 











influence of the business and salesmen group but why does the un- 
skilled fail to be influenced? 


TABLE III — MOTHER LIVING AND SIBLING RELATIONSHIP 


18. 


19. 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


24, 


25. 


26. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


Affirmative Responses 


Do you think that the 
Jews own too many 
stores in Philadelphia? 


Do you think that there 
are too many Jewish 
doctors? 


Do you think that most 
Jews are Communistic? 


Do you generally dislike 
Jews? 


Do you think that most 
Jews evaded the draft? 


Do you think that most 
Jews are wealthy? 


Do you think that the 
Jews have too much in- 
fluence in the U. S.? 


Should the U. S. admit 
100,000 refugees to the 
U. S., including Jews? 


Would you be willing to 
admit 100,000 refugees, 
if not Jewish? 


Do you think that the 
Jews are a real threat 
to the U. S.? 


Would you be willing to 
entertain Jews in your 
home? 


Would you be willing to 
have Jews as friends on 
the same basis as non- 
Jewish friends? 


* Where the total number of responses is very small percentages have 
been provided more for convenience than significance. 


No 
Siblings 


20-58.7% 


7-21.8 % 


4-12.1% 


11-35.4% 


8-23.5% 


11-34.3% 


19-59.3 % 


10-30.3 % 


13-40.6 % 


6-18.1% 


23-69.3 % 


23-69.3% 


Older 
and 
Younger 
Siblings 


64-54.2% 


20-15.7% 


18-14.8 % 


55-45.8% 


47-38.8% 


35-29.4% 


67-57.2% 


40-33.3% 


54-43.5% 


24-19.8% 


86-72.2% 


70-60.8 % 
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Older 
but not 
Younger 
Siblings 


45-63.3 % 


17-22.9 % 


14-18.9% 


36-50.0 % 


31-41.3% 


33-64.8 % 


48-62.1% 


16-20.7% 


24-33.3% 


18-24.3% 


47-63.6% 


55-74.3% 
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Younger 
but not 
Older 
Siblings 


41-44.5 % 


15-15.9% 


15-16.1% 


36-38.6 % 


22-23.8 % 


27-43.4 % 


40-42.5 % 


26-27.9 % 


26-28.5 % 


11-12.2% 


67-73.7 % 


68-75.5 % 
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18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24, 


26. 


28. 


30. 
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TABLE IV — OCCUPATION OF FATHER 


Affirmative Responses except as noted. 


Do you think that the 
Jews own too many 
stores in Philadelphia? 


Do you think that there 
are too many Jewish 
doctors? 


Do you think that most 
Jews are Communistic? 


Do you generally dislike 
Jews? 


Do you think that most 
Jews evaded the draft? 


Do you think that most 
Jews are wealthy? 


Do you think that the 
Jews have too much in- 
fluence in the U. S.? 


Should the U. S. admit 
100,000 refugees to the 
U. S., including Jews? 


Would you be willing to 
admit 100,000 refugees, 
if not Jewish? 


Do you think that the 
Jews are a real threat 
to the U. S.? 


Would you be willing to 
entertain Jews in your 
home? 


Would you be willing to 
have Jews as friends on 
the same basis as non- 
Jewish friends? 


Unskilled 


45 
59.2% 


15 
19.1% 
15 
19.1% 
27 
35.0 % 
16 
20.5% 
26 
33.3 % 


39 
50.6% 


27 
35.0% 


25 
32.4% 


10 
12.8% 


iW 
14.6% 


14 
18.1% 


Sales- Busi- 
Skilled men ness 
54 9 28 
51.9% 47.4% 52.7% 
13 4 12 
12.2% 210% 23.0% 
18 5 5 
16.8% 26.3% 9.2% 
42 12 26 
41.1% 638.1% 48.1% 
41 5 19 
87.7% 29.4% 35.1% 
43 5 17 
40.5% 27.7% 31.4% 
57 12 28 
54.2% 68.4% 50.9% 
31 ry 15 
28.1% 10.5% 26.7% 
44 6 20 
40.0% 31.5% 35.7% 
22 6 8 
20.7% 31.5% 14.8% 
Negative Responses 
30 4 15 
28.0% 21.0% 238.6% 


Negative Responses 
24 5 22 
23.38% 26.4% 38.5% 





Profes- 
sional 


11 
44.0% 


7 
27.9% 


1 


11 
39.3 Yo 


8 
29.7 % 

6 
21.4% 


12 
42.8% 


25.9 Yo 


10 
37.7% 


7 
25.9 % 

‘f 
25.0% 


8 
28.5 % 


*The total number of cases studied was as follows: Unskilled 177; 


Skilled 104; Salesmen 19; Business 53; Professional 25. In some questions 
the total responses fell below these totals, since some failed to answer some 


questions. 


This explains the apparent discrepancies in some percentages. 


In some cases the father was deceased or retired or no occupation was 


listed. This reduced the number of responses suitable for study. 


When it comes to a question of mingling with Jews socially, the 


professional group’s reluctance is exceeded only by the skilled group 
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in question No. 29 and by the business group in question No. 30. 
This raises the question of whether the professional group is merely 
paying lip service to ethnic tolerance. 


In this whole table, of course, the responses of the fathers them- 
selves are not being tabulated but their sons’ are. No doubt economic 
and occupational status of the father has considerable influence on 
attitudes toward minority groups. The responses of the business, 
professional and salesmen groups in this study help to explain in 
part the discriminations against Jews in certain hotels, clubs and 
resorts, 


The main conclusions that this study seems to warrant are: 


1. Age is a factor in prejudice. The age group between 18 and 
23 seems more anti-semitic than those 24 years of age or older. This 
may represent a channelling of late adolescent energy into anti- 
semitism or merely the less inhibited responses of young persons. 
Most likely it is merely youth’s lack of distinction. 


2. The study of residence indicates that those living in the city 
are apt to be more anti-semitic or at least to express anti-semitic 
attitudes more freely than those in suburban areas. Their willingness 
to accept the Jews socially, however, seems to be an indication that 
their anti-semitism is not so generalized as those outside the city. 
(The statements made in paragarphs | and 2 are made on the basis 
of data not represented here but in the writer’s possession.) 

3. The occupation of the father is a factor in anti-semitism. 
While certain higher socio-economic groups such as professional 
men’s sons pay lip service to tolerance, they appear less willing to 
accept Jews socially than the unskilled group. 

4. Another important aspect of anti-semitism seems to be that it 
exists in some areas for some and in other areas for others. While the 
study does not indicate it, it is quite possible that these areas may 
shift from time to time. This question should be studied so that 
information in these areas may be emphasized. 

5. While students from parochial schools seem to have slightly 
more anti-semitism than students from public schools, this 
breaks down almost entirely when the influence of older siblings is 
considered. 

6. The most important conclusion of the study is that anti- 
semitism and the presence of older siblings are correlated. The 
paradox appears in this respect. If older siblings transmit prejudice, 
why is it not indicated in the responses of the older sibling group? 
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Here the weakness of the questionnaire method appears. Are the 
older respondents answering truthfully or are they rationalizing? 


Another possibility is that they are not consciously prejudiced, 
but that they often react in an anti-semitic way in the presence 
of younger siblings. Or perhaps the older siblings have passed 
through their period of prejudice and relinquished it as a heritage to 
younger brothers and sisters. While it is not possible to explain it, 
the results of the questionnaire are there to read. Older siblings and 
anti-semitism are usually present together. 


St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
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NOTES OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 





Report of the Inter-American 
Committee of the American 
Catholic Sociological Society 


D URING the past year the In- 


ter-American Committee has 
made a systematic effort to com- 
pile a list of the Catholic sociolo- 
gists of Latin America and 
French-speaking Canada. 

One difficulty which arose 
constantly during the compila- 
tion of the list was the definition 
of the word “‘sociologist.’’ Since 
there is a wide and legitimate dif- 
ference of opinion as to the de- 
notation of this term, it was not 
felt that we would be justified 
in imposing our own definition. 
We felt that a man should be 
recognized as a sociologist if he is 
generally considered such in his 
own country. It is sufficient 
then, if he has written books or 
taught courses under the title of 
sociology or if he holds an aca- 
demic position in a department 
or institute of sociology. On the 
other hand, it was considered an 
insufficient qualification if he had 
merely written about social ques- 
tions in a general way. In other 
words, it was felt that, in order 
to qualify for our list, a scholar 
should be considered in his own 
country as being primarily a 


sociologist rather than a publicist 
or leader of social action. 
Secondly, the Committee de- 
manded that the people on the 
list should be known publicly as 
We tried, 


practical Catholics. 





therefore, to exclude those who 
are merely nominally Catholics. 


A great many of the names 
submitted by our consultants 
failed to meet these qualifications. 
This was natural because our 
canvass covered a very wide area 
and not all the consultants could 
be expected to have a first-hand 
knowledge of the work of all the 
men whose names they submitted. 

As our list now stands, it con- 
tains the names of 11 Catholic 
sociologists from French-speak- 
ing Canada and 41 from Latin 
America. The latter list includes 
sociologists from 11 Latin Amer- 
ican countries, Brazil, Argentina, 
Ecuador, and Colombia, in that 
order, being the countries most 
widely represented. The list is, 
of course, by no means complete. 
The Committee has much work 
to do on the project. We feel, 
however, that our compilation 
has progressed to the point that 
it gives at least a fair cross sec- 
tion of Catholic sociology in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

It is perhaps not too early to 
hazard some tentative generaliza- 
tions about the status of Catholic 
sociology in the area surveyed. 
One striking fact is that there is 
a large and growing interest in 
the subject. Although Catholic 
sociologists are scattered rather 
thinly throughout the Hemi- 
sphere, their cumulative product 
is impressive. All in all, their 
work tends to be_ theoretical 
rather than empirical. If their 
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viewpoint differs from that of 
most of us, we should be broad- 
minded enough to appreciate 
their contribution objectively. 
Certainly the time has come for 
a closer integration between 
Catholic sociology in the United 
States and Catholic sociology in 
the other countries of the Hemi- 
sphere. 

As an immediate practical step 
toward this objective the Com- 
mittee proposes that three candi- 
dates be elected corresponding 
members of the American Cath- 
olic Sociological Society. Doubt- 
less there are several others who 
deserve this honor; their names 
will be proposed later by the 
Committee after further study. 
The three following, however, 
are sufficiently well known to de- 
serve election without any further 
investigation: 

Rev. Joseph-Papin Archam- 
bault, S.J. Born in 1880, he was 
educated at the College Sainte- 
Marie in Montreal. He entered 
the Society of Jesus in 1897 and 
was ordained in 1912. He took 
a major part in the foundation 
of the Ligue des Droits du fran- 
cais, the Ligue du dimanche, and 
the Ecole de formation sociale of 


Vandreuil. In 1929 he became 
director of the Ecole Sociale 
Populaire. He is the key figure 


in the Semaine Sociale of Can- 
ada. He has taught and written 
extensively on social topics and 
deserves the title of sociologist. 

Dr. Alceu Amoroso Lima. He 
is perhaps better known under 
his pseudonym, Tristao’ de 
Athayde. He was born at Rio 
in 1893 and was educated at the 
Collegio Pedro II, at the Law 
School in Rio, and in Paris. Af- 
ter a period of agnosticism he re- 
turned to the Church in 1928 and 
became a very militant Catholic. 
Editor of A Ordem, he has writ- 
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ten extensively. His Preparagao 
a Sociologia is perhaps his most 
characteristically sociological 
work. He has been enthusias- 
tically recommended by our con- 
sultants. 

Dr. Arthur Saint-Pierre. He 
was born in 1885, he now holds 
the position of Directeur de 1’In- 
stitut de Sociologie de 1’Univer- 
sité de Montréal. One of our 
consultants who is particularly 
familiar with the field speaks of 
him as “the most renowned so- 
ciologist in French Canada.” He 
has written extensively on so- 
ciological topics and has been en- 
gaged in a broad study of 
Franco-Americans for the Car- 
negie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. He is a member 
of the Royal Society of Canada. 


The Committee recommends 
the election of these three dis- 
tinguished Catholic sociologists 
as an immediate step. As long- 
range projects it recommends the 
publication in our REVIEW of 
articles describing the progress of 
sociology among Catholics in 
various countries of the Hemi- 
sphere, the appearance from time 
to time of Catholic sociologists 
from other countries on the pro- 
gram of our annual meetings, 
and the systematic exchange of 
publications between the mem- 
bers of our Society and our fel- 
low sociologists in French Can- 
ada and Latin America. As an 
ultimate objective let us keep in 
mind an International Congress 
of Catholic Sociology. The 
Committee will welcome further 
suggestions from the members of 
our Society. 

Respectfully submitted, 

THE INTER-AMERICAN 
COMMITTEE 

by Paul Hanly Furfey, 
Chairman 
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NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 








The ninth annual convention of 
the American Catholic Sociological 
Society will be held in St. Louis, 
Missouri at St. Louis University, 
January 30, 31, February 1. 

Clement S. Mihanovich of St. 
Louis University is chairman of the 
local arrangements committee. 

Members of the Society interested 
in presenting papers at the conven- 
tion should write to the executive- 
secretary immediately. 

Members of the Society who do 
not propose to keep their December 
1946 issues of the REVIEW are kind- 
ly asked to mail this issue to the 
offices of the REVIEW. Just mail the 
magazine directly to the American 
Catholic Sociological Review, Loyola 
University, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


* * 
University of Scranton: Father 
J. Eugene Gallery, S.J., former 


chairman of the department of so- 
ciology, is now president of the Uni- 
versity. 


* * 
Fordham University: The grad- 
uate school is offering during 


1947-48 four new courses: sociologi- 
cal analysis, sociology of industrial 
relations, twentieth century sociol- 
ogy, and parochial sociology. Paro- 
chial sociology will survey the parish 
as a partial social system, parish 
organization, parish role in com- 
munity life, and problems of the 
parish. John D. Donovan will teach 
these courses. 

Nicholas S. Timasheff is prepar- 
ing an introductory sociology text to 
be published in the Spring. 

* * 


College of New Rochelle: Chester 
A. Jurezak has been appointed part 
time instructor in sociology. He 





will teach courses in introductory 
sociology and family. 
* * 


St. Peter’s College: The Institute 
of Industrial Relations has added 
three new departments to its 1947- 
48 curriculum. In addition to the 
regular course for union men, 
courses will be added on separate 
evenings for management, lawyers, 
and union women. The teaching 
staff consists of 22 men and women. 

* * 


Catholic University of America: 
Mary Elizabeth Walsh has been pro- 
moted from the grade of assistant 
professor to the grade of associate 
professor. 

Father Thomas J. Harte, C.Ss.R., 
has been appointed to the depart- 
ment with the grade of instructor. 

The department of sociology, in 
cooperation with Father Flanagan’s 
Boys’ Home, is now offering a two- 
year graduate training program 
leading to the degree, M.A., in Boy 
Counseling. The program calls for 
four semesters of graduate work, 
two at Catholic University and two 
at Boys Town. 

A new division in the department 
of sociology has been set up en- 
titled “Catholic Social Principles.” 
Students may do their major work 
for the M.A., in this division. 

* * 


College of St. Catherine: Forty 
teachers of social science in Cath- 
olic women’s colleges participated in 
the two-week Institute for Catholic 
Social Teaching held here June 
16-28. 

* * 


Rosary College: Gladys Sellew is 
now a member of the department 
of sociology. 
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Duns Scotus College: Father Hugh 
Simpson, O.F.M., replaces Father 
Robert Wilken, O.F.M., as professor 
of sociology. Father Wilken is now 
president of the Catholic Teachers 
College of New Mexico. 


* * 


Niagara University: Father Ed- 
ward J. Kiernan, C.M., professor of 
sociology, has been appointed acting 
dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences. 

* * 


University of Notre Dame: E. K. 
Francis, formerly of the University 
of Manitoba, has joined the sociology 
department which has inaugurated 
a program leading to the doctoral 
degree in sociology. 

Hugh P. O’Brien has left the New 
York State Division of Parole to 
become director of the new graduate 
curriculum in Correctional Adminis- 
tration. This program trains college 
men for probation, parole, and 
prison work and provides for a 
semester of internship in an ap- 
proved agency or institution after 
the completion of the graduate year 
at Notre Dame. 

Louis A. Radelet has become a 
full time instructor in the general 
sociology curriculum. Maurice L. 
Pettit, director of the St. Joseph 
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County Department of Public Wel- 
fare, and William B. Murray, assis- 
tant prefect of discipline at the 
University, have joined the curricu- 
lum in Correctional Administration 
as part time instructors. Fathers 
Cavanaugh, McCarragher, and Mur- 
ray still carry on in general so- 
ciology. 
* * 


St. Louis University: Marcus W. 
Collins and Brother Gerald J. 
Schnepp, 8.M. are now members of 
the sociology department at the 
University. 

* * 


Regis College (Weston, Mass.): 
The department of sociology, during 
the first semester of 1947-1948, is 
sponsoring a series of weekly “So- 
cial Welfare Lectures.” The series 
is devoted to three major topics: 
Alcoholism, Crime, and Community 
Planning for Health and Welfare 
Services. 

* * 


Nazareth College (Rochester, N. 


Y.): Under the direction of Sister 
M. Paulette a survey is being made 
of the professional, social and 


marital status of the students who 
have majored in sociology during 
the last ten years. 
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BOOK REVIEWS* 











Editor: 
Eva J. Ross, Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 


Crime: Causes and Conditions. By Hans von Hentig. New York: 
McGraw Hill Book Co., 1947. Pp. 379. $3.50. 


In the Preface, the author announces that this book is the first in 
a series of three. It is devoted to the sociology of crime, while the 
following volumes will be devoted respectively to the biology and 
therapy of crime. Taken together, the three will form a compre- 
hensive treatise on criminology. 

The sociology of crime, that is, the topic of the volume under 
review, in Dr. Hentig’s understanding coincides with the etiology 
of crime or the theory of the causation of crime, insofar as its causes 
and conditions can be located in the belonging of men to particular 
social categories and social groups. Among the causes, physiological 
variables (sex, age and race) are opposed to social forces of which 
economic conditions and various aspects of family life are carefully 
treated, while the significance of variations in neighborhoods receives 
only slight attention. Of the “‘conditions of crime,’’ war is well dis- 
cussed, but only a few casual remarks are made on recreation and 
revolution. 

Treating each problem, Dr. Hentig primarily uses criminal statis- 
tics, mainly American, English and German; he avoids reproducing 
long columns of figures, and ably chooses a few telling ones. The 
statistical material is supplemented by illustrations borrowed from 
published case studies and by deductive reasoning about the probable 
impact of various phases of social and personal disorganization on 
the criminal proclivity of men. Particular items are presented in a 
clear and convincing way, but the author did not feel it necessary 
to offer summaries integrating the findings of the particular chapters. 

This is probably connected with the lack of a clear and consistent 
theory of social causation which Dr. Hentig occasionally begins to 
formulate without ever finishing the enterprise. Both the title and 
the arrangement of the book point to a distinction between causes 


*Members who wish to review books are invited to write to Miss Ross, 
stating their special fields of interest. Specific books should be asked for, 
if possible, with full details of title, author, and publisher. These should 
be of recent publication and within the scope of sociology or a closely 
allied subject. 
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and conditions. But the author contradicts himself when saying: 
“From the point of view of criminology, every conditioning factor 
must be regarded as a real and genuine cause’’ (p. 99). The absence 
of an acceptable theory on causation is especially conspicuous in the 
concluding chapter devoted to the element of chance. Dr. Hentig 
endorses Hume's idea that there is no such thing as chance in the 
world ignoring that the conjunction of causal tendencies in concrete 
situations and events defies causal explanation. 

The presentation of facts is too often interrupted by repetitious 
remarks about unknown crimes and perpetrators of crime making 
our data not so reliable as we would like. The author recognizes the 
anticriminogenic role of religious education, but is inclined to treat 
religion as myth. He almost entirely ignores the difference between 
occupational and occasional criminality which, in actuality, is of 
paramount importance. On the other hand, he clearly defines crime 
and well shows that it can be distinguished from non-criminal be- 
havior only by reference to the system of legal norms and dismisses 
attempts (such as made by Sutherland and others) to distinguish 
between legal and sociological crime. 

N. S. TIMASHEFF 
Fordham University, New York 58, N.Y. 


The Way of the South. By Howard W. Odum, New York: Mac- 
millan. Pp. 350. $3. 


Professor Odum is probably the best-known social ecologist in 
the nation. The influence of his theories, research and teaching has 
been greatest in the South, but has also spread to other regions. Still, 
he is first and last a Southerner, having as his main concern the 
proper balance between human beings and natural resources in the 
South. 

This book, which borrows “‘freely both form and substance from 
previous writings,’ contains little that has not already been said 
elsewhere by the author in his curiously rythmical yet monotonous 
and repetitious style. His insistence here that the problem of biracial 
culture is national as well as regional, that sectional tensions are 
becoming more manifest and more ominous, that world peace de- 
pends upon inter-regional equilibrium, constitutes a resume of his 
main published ideas during the last decade. 

The present work, however, does not lose value for that reason. 
It may mean that Dr. Odum, after almost forty years of research, 
analysis and writing, is content to summarize his most urgent find- 
ings. Actually, he gives also the theoretical core and the most im- 
portant conclusions of his previous voluminous publications. 

The author has divided his book into three parts, of which the 
first and second deal with the background and history of the South. 
Much of this is an amiable and rambling reflection on a variety of 
problems: the plantation system, Southern culture, politics, women, 
religion, Negroes, education. The third part gets down to the sub- 
title of the book and reviews the method of analysis, planning and 
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cooperative effort for which Dr. Odum has been striving these many 
years. He makes no excuses for the South’s failures, nor does he 
hesitate to mention the factors contributed by other regions of the 
country to those failures. 

Thus, The Way of the South is clearly not only for Southerners. 
It is the way of the nation and of the world, and the author boldly 
proclaims that ecological balance, as instituted in regional planning 
is basic to world order. ““The way out of current dilemmas will be 
in some major stategy which enables the people of each region to 
produce wealth and use it wisely and at the same time facilitates the 
interchange of both people and resources between regions, with 
opportunity for achievement outside as well as inside a region.”’ 
(p. 294) 

JOSEPH H. FICHTER, S.J. 

Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 


Reclamation of Independence. By Willis Dwight Nutting. Nevada 
City, California: Berliner & Lanigan, 1947. Pp. iii+198. 
$3. 


This book, like other writings of Dr. Nutting, is an exercise in 
logic. Once you grant his premises, it is all over but the shouting. 

The premises: To enjoy true freedom (i.e., to be able to make 
those great decisions by which the main course of one’s life is directed 
and one’s character is formed, without compulsion from other men 
or from government; to be an end in oneself and not merely a means 
to an end determined by the will and planning of another), a person 
must be economically independent. People who are dependent for 
the necessities of life upon an employer (capitalism) or a system 
(Socialism) cannot be truly free, because in the former case they 
are ‘primarily a means to another man’s good in the economic order”’ 
and can function in this order ‘“‘only when it is to that other man’s 
advantage that they should do so’ (p. 30); and in the latter case 
society becomes so concerned about the smooth operation of the 
system that it can tolerate no action on the part of individuals which 
would interfere with the functioning of the system. 

‘When the economic system reaches that point of complexity and 
delicate adjustment where the action of a single group or class can 
work serious harm to the entire community, then the community 
(through the government) must compel that group or class to act, 
even against its own wishes, for what is thought to be the public 
welfare’ (p. 41). To insure the proper functioning of the system, 
the state will eventually be obliged to restrict freedom of expression, 
regulate religion, and extend its control into that closely knit little 
thought-world, the family. All of this is the inevitable outcome of 
a highly specialized economy in which everyone is dependent upon 
everyone else: ‘“We will welcome our chains as the only means 
whereby we can be kept alive’ (p. 46). 

But a large and increasing proportion of the people of the United 
States are already wage slaves — dependent upon an employer — 
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and consumers — dependent upon the system. We have become a 

nation of specialists, each of whom “‘produces something of material, 

intellectual, or spiritual value, and in exchange for this value we 

receive money (if we are lucky) with which we can buy the many 

things which we need or want, and which are produced by a multi- 

tude of other men each working at his own occupation” (p. 33). 
ae 

Solution: There is only one way out of this dead end, and it is 
simple and drastic. To check the mad rush into slavery, Dr. Nutting 
goes beyond Hayek and prescribes the Green Revolution, in com- 
parison with which the Red Revolution looks like a Sunday school 
picnic. We must regain the independence which was the boast of 
pre-industrial America, where the typical family produced the great 
part of its necessities from its own land with its own labor and tools. 
We must return to a simpler way of living ‘“‘in which each family 
can provide for itself many of its actual necessities, and in which 
those necessities which a family cannot provide by its own efforts 
can be produced within the local community” (p. 70). 

This is a most disturbing and thought-provoking book. The re- 
viewer finds it hard to pick flaws in the argument, but still harder 
to picture himself going independent. The most vulnerable point in 
the argument is the major: are freedom and dependence so incom- 
patible? Is it not a natural and desirable condition for members of 
the social body to be interdependent; and can we not devote our 
energies to engendering a spirit of cooperation and a willingness to 
give as well as take? It is true that Dr. Nutting states that depen- 
dence loses none of its viciousness by being called interdependence 
and cites instances showing how it leads to friction and conflict; but 
he leaves the reader unconvinced. 

If we cannot hope for a widening of the area of cooperation and 
mutual support as a means of tempering the evil effects of inter- 
dependence, we might as well write Christianity off as a failure and 
embrace our chains, because despite the feeble stirrings noted by Dr. 
Nutting, most Americans would be unwilling to give up even the 
black coffee which would be needed to assuage the headaches which 
would inevitably accompany their efforts to reclaim independence. 

MARTIN E. SCHIRBER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


Wartime Shipyard. A Study of Social Disunity. By Katherine 
Archibald. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1947. Pp. vit237. $3.50. 


This study of social disunity among the workers in the shipyard 
of the Moore Dry Dock Company in Oakland, California, was 
conducted during the author's two year period of employment there 
in the steam fitting trade. She came to her task as ‘‘an academician 
and a liberal whose experience with the social problems of America 
had been gained in libraries and the occasional concourse of like 
thinking minds” (p. 5). While her theoretical sympathies had long 
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since been given to the working masses of America she had never 
dealt with them in a face to face relationship which would involve 
mutual understanding and reciprocal sympathy. 


Her technique of investigation was that of the participant observer 
trained to see and hear and to record. After a preliminary period of 
orientation to shipyard language and idiom she began to ask ques- 
tions, to listen to conversations between workers, and to initiate dis- 
cussion centering about the subjects in which she was interested. 
“In idle moments I copied into a notbook the significant comments 
and conversation which I had gathered preserving as much of the 
original freshness and flavor as my ear was able to retain.... Even 
though many hundred items were collected in my notebook, no 
charts and tables could ever come from it’’ (p. 13). Her topics of 
study included women in the shipyard, Okies, Negroes, lesser min- 
orities, the pattern of status, unions, class consciousness and other 
aspects of group life. 

Contrary to her preconceived idea of the working class as a group 
united in spirit and purpose she found a highly stratified society in 
which the position of the industrially experienced Yankee formed the 
apex and below which there struggled separate and mutually antag- 
onistic minority groups. While the Yankee elite constituted only a 
small minority, their position was relatively secure because of the 
fact ‘‘that the various minorities tended to identify themselves as far 
as circumstances permitted with the attitudes and antagonisms of the 
elite. Herein indeed lay the secret of the power of the elite for when 
any one minority was under fire from the big guns of established 
privilege other minorities out of gun range for the moment would 
merrily contribute their birdshot to the fray’’ (p. 120). Among the 
threads of disunity there occasionally glowed for a time a line of 
strength and unity which united all the workers against a common 
danger or a threat to the general welfare; but these periods of unity 
and harmony were brief and when the danger was passed the old 
lines of distrust and division were again in evidence. Even the unions 
seem to present as many occasions for strife and disunity as for co- 
operation in normal times but in times of industrial strife unity in 
acting and thinking and feeling was evident. 

Mrs. Archibald’s book illustrates the value of the method of 
participant observation in social situations which do not lend them- 
selves to the use of quantitative methods. In this study she has been 
chiefly concerned with a description of the pattern of relationships 
prevailing among shipyard workers in war-time and the way in 
which this pattern varies under the impact of forces from the outside 
or of forces generated from within. In the accomplishment of this 
limited objective her book has achieved a creditable success. 

RUTH REED 


School of Social Service, Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17, D. C. 
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Children of the Cumberland. By Claudia Lewis. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1946. Pp. xviiit217. $2.75. 


Miss Lewis’ study should have considerable appeal to all persons 
interested in the welfare of children. For a time she was associated 
with the Harriet Johnson Nursery School in New York City and 
later established a similar project in a rural community of the Cum- 
berland Mountain region in Tennessee. Her book, which grew out of 
the latter experience, gives an interesting contrast of divergent en- 
vironments. 

The children of the Harriet Johnson Nursery School came for the 
most part from families of comfortable incomes and recognized 
standing in their various professions. The author describes these 
particular children vividly, and through skillful and sensitive obser- 
vation comes to a real understanding of their needs and drives. 

From the stimulating atmosphere of the New York Nursery Miss 
Lewis went to a rural region in the Cumberland Mountains where 
she lived and worked among a less advantaged group. The reading 
from this part of the book on becomes fascinating. Miss Lewis came 
to know the mountain folks as neighbors and friends, and was 
gradually accepted by them. She was able to observe the pattern of 
their lives, and has used her observations skillfully in pointing out 
broader interpretations of the effect of environment on the lives of 
children and young people in a milieu having many deprivations. 
The findings of her study have real significance in an understanding 
of parent-child relationships. While no hard and fast conclusions 
are given, comparisons are presented between the children of the 
urban and rural groups which will prove interesting to the reader 
concerned with the concepts of heredity and environment. 

Children of the Cumberland is a thoughtful book. The author 
has pointed a way for more studies such as this one which will 
doubtless prove valuable as one method of research. For all those 
interested in the future well-being of the children of our country 
it is a valuable book. JOHN S. BLACK 


St. Louis University, St. Louts 3, Mo. 


Action For Unity. By Goodwin Watson. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1947. Pp. xi+165. $2. 


Color and Conscience. By Buell G. Gallagher. New York: Harper 
© Brothers, 1946. Pp. ix+244. $2.50. 


Watson's exploratory inquiry was sponsored by the Commission 
on Community Interrelations of the American Jewish Congress. 
The Commission set out to get a picture of how good will was being 
put to work in the interest of better intergroup relations, to examine 
the basic assumptions and approaches being made in combating 
prejudice, to attempt a preliminary appraisal of the types of pro- 
grams involved, and to derive guidance in the planning and projec- 
tion of its own action-research. 
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The survey involved relatively short periods of observation and 
discussion in relatively few communities. Dr. Watson, Professor of 
Education at Columbia University, first describes the various types 
of organizations presently engaged in the effort to promote com- 
munity cooperation. He then analyses the various patterns of action 
and makes specific recommendations. It will be wise, for example, 
to reach out beyond the handful of leaders who are now carrying 
most of the burden of intercultural cooperation in each community. 
A gram of prevention is better than tons of attempt at cure. Watson 
particularly deplores the lack of research in connection with programs 
to combat community tensions. 

Gallagher is Professor of Christian Ethics at the Pacific School of 
Religion. He has endeavored to bring the tangled problems of color 
caste under the scrutiny of an unsentimental ethical religion. His 
findings show that the evasions and deceptions with which men have 
sought to justify their defection and to accomodate themselves to 
color caste are no longer tenable. 


The Christian faith, he remarks, is color blind. Every great af- 
firmation of Christianity cries out against distinctions drawn between 
people on the basis of skin pigmentation. It is not in response to the 
Christian conscience that we erect color bars and build racial caste 
systems. It is not in pursuance of the teachings of Christ that we 
nurture race prejudice. It is not in the Bible, nor in the writings of 
the early Fathers of the Church, that we find support for the dogma 
of white supremacy. 


Gallagher is well aware that Christians have done much bold 
speaking, resolving, and talking. He concludes that if we try to 
implement Christian affirmations, and fail, we shall at least have 
made the effort to do what we clearly know is the Will of God in 
our generation. If we fail to try, we are then exposed as the hypo- 
crites we shall have become — permitting moralizing to take the 
place of moral action. If we try and succeed, we bring the whole 
family of God within the circle of brotherhood. And that is where 
we belong. 


Neither book pays much attention to Catholic contributions in 
the field of race relations. But it is well for Catholics to know what 
other religious groups are doing in the same field. 


JOHN J. O’CONNOR 


School of Foreign Service, Georgetown University, 
Washington 7, D, C. 


Jim Crow America. By Earl Conrad. New York: Duell, Sloan, 
and Pearce, 1947. Pp. xi+237. $3. 


In this new period of popularly received Negro literature, a period 
now only in its fourth year, Earl Conrad has given no mere recount- 
ing of facts, but instead has issued a very definite call to immediate 


action in order to remedy the intolerable conditions under which 
the Negro lives. 


‘ 
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Written by a staff member of the Chicago Defender, one of the 
best known of our Negro Newspapers, Jim Crow America has the 
emotional tinge, the zealous coloring to be expected from a writer, 
who, according to his own statements, spent a period of fourteen 
years fighting himself, driving from his mind misinformation con- 
cerning the Negro, and storing up true facts through his role of 
participant-observer in the occupational and social activities of the 
Negro, before he joined the ‘‘black phalanx.’’ I repeat his use of the 
term phalanx, inasmuch as he considers himself a war correspondent, 
reporting on the battles to free the Negro from the system of Jim 
Crowism. ‘ot 

In building up to his final call for Immediate Emanctpation 
through legislation which will abolish discrimination, Conrad relates 
specific, dramatic incidents to highlight abuses, such as the almost 
too vivid story of the degradation of a Negro woman, the deliberate 
refusal to pay agreed upon wages, the policy of the press to identify 
members of the Negro group in crime cases. 

Nor is he content but to list all the aspects of Jim Crowism in 
labor, housing, education and the recently violently resented separa- 
tion in the armed forces, but he dips into the developmental history 
to find the roots of these practices which have wrought such misery 
for the Negro people. 

What he finds is that the roots of the tree of Jim Crow begin 
with the slave trade, grow through a restrictive legislation in all 
social fields, and, through the deliberate misuse of a false ethnology 
to create a subordinate place for the Negro, insure the economic ad- 
vancement of the white supremacist group. These historical facts, 
however, are recorded, as one might expect in journalistic reporting, 
without documentation. 

As units mobilizing to bring about ultimate victory in this war 
for freedom, he sees such forces as the left-wing labor movement, 
the “‘blues’’ literature, the re-education of the whites who must be 
rid of their misconceptions concerning the Negro, interracial organi- 
zations, and that which has the greatest single influence upon its 
people, the Negro press. 

While he calls for immediate action in solving what he terms the 
“economic-political-moral’’ issue of Negro rights through integra- 
tion, the bringing of the Negro from the outside to the inside where 
he may play, live and work as others, Conrad wants this solution 
effected mainly through economic and political measures, for while 
he includes moral and educational approaches, he does so slightingly. 

Granted that he does put forth forcibly the justifiable grievances 
of the Negro people, granted, too, that some of his recommendations 
are worth adopting, there are, nevertheless, in this book certain 
aspects to be challenged. Among these are his too ardent admiration 
for the left-wing elements, particularly in the labor area, his sym- 
pathy with Soviet policies, his inability to see that more than laws 
are necessary to erase prejudice and above all his dismissal of the 
moral aspects with such a statement as ‘‘Morally Jim Crow hasn’t 
a leg to stand upon and I refuse to even discuss it morally.”’ It is, 
. then, precisely in this area that the book falls short of accomplish- 
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ment, for one misses the basic principles of morality from which 
economic and political policies must derive their efficacy. 

SISTER LORETTA MARIA 
College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent Station, New Jersey 


Essays on Antisemitism. Edited by Koppel S. Pinson. Second Edi- 
tion Revised and Enlarged. Jewish Social Studies Publications 
No. 2. New York: Conference on Jewish Relations, 1946. 
Pp. xi+269. $2.50. 


For all the centuries of man’s existence upon earth consciousness 
of similarities and differences has affected the patterns of human rela- 
tionships especially where the factor of religious beliefs unites or 
divides men in their worship of God. Both before and after the 
birth of Christ the Jews have been set apart as a people partly as a 
result of their own attitudes and behavior. In our own times the 
distinction of the Jews involves elements that are psychological, 
social, political, and economic as well as religious in origin. To 
understand the paradox of living together in society while yet apart 
it is essential that we examine our own values and ideas and that we 
admit the scrutiny of them by others. Such action may prove bene- 
ficial in relieving society of the woeful pressures of religious, racial 
or ethnic prejudice. 

One type of prejudice that always stimulates hate, discrimination 
and suffering is religious. From the days of Our Lord and the early 
martyrs to the present there is a glorious history of sacrifice. On the 
other side of the record is the inglorious story of antisemitism. 
Throughout the world in general although concentrated in the near 
East, Europe and America are the Jewish-Gentile conflicts which de- 
prive men of the opportunity of living in harmony and peace. 

Fifteen scholars in Essays on Antisemitism present their findings 
on this problem. The contributing authors review in Part I: Ana- 
lytical Studies: postwar aspects of antisemitism; its economic, social 
and psychological backgrounds; the effects upon Jews and their de- 
fenses against it. In Part II: Historical and Regional Studies the 
writers survey antisemitism in the Hellenistic-Roman world; 
Christian-Jewish relations in the first millennium; Jews in medieval 
art; in law; the Jew and Islam; antisemitism in Tsarist Russia; 
Poland; France and Germany, The last topic is of particular interest 
to Catholic sociologists because of Waldemar Gurian’s brilliant ac- 
count of the movement that brought so much sorrow to Jew and 
Gentile alike. 

Throughout the essays there is an unevenness of objectivity and 
style. Some chapters indeed seem presented more in the tinted light 
of resentment rather than in the clear light of detachment. Some 
authors emphasize but faintly the fact that side by side with anti- 
semitism is the antigentile spirit of some Jews. The result is a series 
of statements of which Jacob Marcus’s may be used as an example: 
“The responsibility of Christian religious teachings for the present 
unchristian attitude toward the Jews must not be underrated’’ (p. 
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50). Others of a similar character are Solomon Grayzel’s, ‘‘It has 
been pointed out that the Gospels and Books of Acts ase not history 
but propaganda for Christianity’’ (p. 83). He says also, _ 

“The very adoption of the New Testament has been laid to a 
fear lest sole reliance upon the Old Testament give too much promi- 
nence to the Jews. 

‘From what has already been said, it should be clear that anti- 
Jewishness early became a necessary element in Christian theology” 
(p. 84). 

In somewhat the same spirit Hannah Arendt writes, “As far as 
Europe was concerned, her reactionary policies in France, Austria 
and Spain, as well as her support of antisemitic trends in Vienna, 
Paris and Algiers were probably an immediate consequence of Jesuit 
influence. It was the Jesuits who had always best represented, both 
in the written and spoken word, the antisemitic school of the Cath- 
olic clergy. This is largely the consequence of their statutes according 
to which each novice must prove that he has no Jewish blood back 
to the fourth generation’’ (p. 191). In view of the splendid work 
for better relationships done by Jesuits in this country alone, the 
remarks appear unjustified unless we are to believe that our Jesuits 
are different! 

Despite such statements the work as a whole is an earnest attempt 
to probe the social cancer of antisemitism and to prescribe good 
remedies. The authors have carefully annotated their statements so 
the book appears as a scholarly-presentation. It is to be hoped that 
their efforts will be rewarded by an improvement in man’s realization 
of common brotherhood and responsibility to God for his own 
actions and for the welfare of others. The contributors are to be 
commended for their zeal and for their sociological interpretation of 
causes and effects of antisemitism. I cannot commend them, however, 
for their errors in judgment concerning Christianity. 


MARGARET MARY TOOLE 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore 10, Maryland 


Marriage: The Great Mystery. By Robert Kothen. Translated and 
arranged By E. J. Ross. Westminster, Maryland: The New- 
man Bookshop, 1947, Pp. vit115. $2.25. 


The number of books and articles written on the subject of mar- 
riage and the family is legion. Many of these are imbued with the 
secularistic spirit and hence approach the subject from a pragmatic, 
individualistic, naturalistic, and even animalistic viewpoint. Father 
Kothen’s precious little work enters without any apology into the 
supernatural and the spiritual domain and places the foundation of 
Christian marriage where it belongs. The author is known in 
Europe for his theoretical works in social philosophy and so we 
naturally expect his treatment of marriage to be primarily theoretical; 
on the face of it, his book would seem to be that. However, his 
theory is eminently practical because it has a direct application to the 
life of the married couple and to their children. It is theory that can 
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and must be lived to realize the high vocation that is given to men 
and women in matrimony. 

The title and theme of the book derive from St. Paul’s glowing 
tribute to Christian marriage in his Epistle to the Ephesians. It is 
for St. Paul and for all Christians ‘‘the great mystery.”’ Marriage is 
great and sacred because it reproduces the union of Christ with His 
Church. This union of Our Lord with His Bride, the Church, is for 
married couples the sacred model of their conjugal union and the end 
towards which the union must tend. It is in this light that the 
primacy of love, the unity and fruitfulness of marriage, fidelity, 
education, and authority in marriage must be considered. 

Father Kothen takes the union of Christ and His Church then as 
his starting point and maintains the same high level of treatment 
throughout the book. His is truly ‘‘supernatural sociology’ brought 
into the daily thinking and living of married people. Men need to 
come back to a truly social viewpoint; the trends today are toward 
an atomistic civilization so that men are forgetting that they have to 
be bound to others in order to play their role in life as they should. 
The most fundamental bond of all is that of marriage which sur- 
passes all other human unions for God Himself knots the bonds be- 
tween man and woman. The “I will’ of the bridal couple consti- 
tutes the sacramental word which creates a divine effect, the nuptial 
bond. 

Because of the very sacredness and great social significance of the 
marriage bond, the union must be strengthened in every way. Many 
young men and women approach marriage almost wholly ignorant 
of the divine mystery of which they are the ministers; bad passions, 
too, come to fight against the work of God in souls. Currents of 
thought, teachings, customs, and institutions in the political and 
economic order likewise operate to weaken and destroy the beauty, 
the sublimity, and the holiness of the marriage bond. The conjugal 
act must be considered in the divine perspective; it is none other than 
the human translation of the creative act of God, spreading Life in 
the world (p. 47). The members of the family serve as prime 
educators to one another; even the child is an excellent educator for 
its own parents. 

The Church holds marriage and the family in high esteem; its 
liturgy is the very source of the life of the family, through the 
sacrament of matrimony, and continues to follow the life of the 
family. ‘““The priesthood of the parents is exercised in the course of 
all family life, where divine grace is transmitted to the children and 
by the parents to each other, by prayer, by example, and by edu- 
cation” (p, 74 

While the Church itself forms the family’s supernatural environ- 
ment in which the baptized live and radiate their graces, society has 
obligations to provide the proper political, economic, and cultural 
environment. Here Father Kothen gives some very concrete sugges- 
tions as to how society can fulfill its function with reference to the 
family. Society itself cannot be rebuilt unless there is a restoration 
of sound family life. The family, in its turn, must exercise its 
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apostolate by creating a happy home and radiating happiness through 
the practice of a large-hearted hospitality. 

The author repeatedly draws upon the experiences of married men 
and women who are living the kind of life so beautifully described 
in the book. One particularly inspiring quotation is Paul Claudel’s 
Magnificat to paternity. 

Dr. Ross has done an excellent piece of work in translation and 
arrangement as also in providing a Study Guide. One would hardly 
suspect the work to be a translation; the language flows along so 
evenly and smoothly. Practically the only clues to its European 
origin are the references to Belgian and French authors. It is too bad 
that we do not have a good English equivalent for foyer. Dr. Ross 
has done American Catholic sociologists a great service. Our litera- 
ture on marriage is abundantly enriched by this contribution of 


Father Kothen. FRANCIS J. FRIEDEL, S.M. 
Trinity College, Sioux City, Iowa 


ABC of Divorce. By Jacques Bacal and Louise Sloane. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1947. Pp. 128. $2. 


This book is divided into two parts: the first half is an exposition 
of the legal problems to be solved before a divorce can be secured; 
the appendix, covering over 60 pages, is a synopsis of the divorce 
and annulment laws of the 48 states and of Alaska, the Canal Zone, 
District of Columbia, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

The author's purpose is to provide, in popular form, legal guid- 
ance to those seeking a divorce (and characteristically, they address 
themselves to women), but they succeed in convincing the reader 
that state laws are so hopelessly in conflict that the safest procedure 
is to consult a lawyer. 

Obviously, the spirit behind the presentation is in conflict with 
Catholic ideas on the subject, but it may succeed in dampening the 
ardor of some divorce seekers. To illustrate, the opening chapter 
“Divorce The Lonesome Road” begins: ‘““You will not find this 
book entertaining, because there is nothing entertaining about di- 
vorce. At best, it is a brutal and bewildering experience.... Of one 
thing you may be sure: Divorce will put you through the wringer 
emotionally, mentally, financially and perhaps even physically.” 

Topics treated include: questions to answer before seeking a di- 
vorce; ways and means of dissolving marriage; custody of the chil- 
dren; alimony, property settlement, inheritance rights, the separation 
agreement; and legal restrictions on remarriage. Throughout, the 
conflict of state laws and the confusion that results therefrom, are 
emphasized. 

The most valuable portion of the book, of course, is the digest of 
laws in the appendix. Each state’s laws are summarized under five 
headings: forbidden marriages, grounds for annulment, grounds for 
divorce, jurisdictional requirements, and restrictions on remarriage. 

GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 
McBride High School, St. Louis 13, Mo, 
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Social Policies in the Making: A Dynamic View of Soctal Problems. 
By Paul H. Landis. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1947. Pp. xix+554. $4. 


At first glance one might expect this new book by Dean Landis of 
the University of Washington to provide an analysis of some recent 
legislative history, but, as the subtitle indicates, the author’s inten- 
tion was to produce a textbook suitable for courses in social pathol- 
ogy or a more general orientation course in social science. Students 
need perspective for understanding social problems and not many 
books or courses in the field have given the necessary long view. By 
a ‘‘pragmatic standard,’’ Landis has selected for the first part of his 
text those social trends — called ‘‘forces’’ —- which seem most im- 
mediately relevant to modern problems. These provide points of 
reference throughout the work. Unity is achieved through this 
method, so that superior organization of materials and clearness of 
presentation constitute definite advantages of the book. Unfortunate- 
ly these are vitiated by an erroneous ethic which is laid down as a 
major premise in the first chapter and which permeates all the 
later ones. 

A hasty review of the chapters will make subsequent criticism of 
the author’s position a little clearer. Part I, ‘“‘Dynamic Processes in 
American Society,”’ includes chapters on cultural change, urbaniza- 
tion, mobility, the transition from primary to secondary groupings, 
and secularization. Part II deals with ‘“‘Personal Adjustments to a 
Complex Society,’’ with emphasis upon the strains produced by 
cultural complexity and marginal position. Delinquency, crime, and 
interracial conflict are treated in this part. ‘“The Family-Social System 
of Our Transitional Society,’’ the subject of Part III, is explained 
by the use of the constructed types of “‘institutional’’ and ‘‘com- 
panionship”’ families. (In employing this and similar constructs, 
there is a tendency to sin against Weber’s injunction that the ideal 
type must never be taken as actually descriptive of the empirical 
reality.) The small family pattern, the romantic conceptions of sex 
and marriage, divorce, and the special problems of children, youth, 
and the aged receive attention. Only three chapters are devoted to 
“Problems of the Politico-Economic System” in Part IV. The con- 
cluding part, which bears the title of the whole volume, presents 
discussions of conservation of natural resources, population policy 
(in the light of world trends, control of the birth rate, and the 
lengthening span of life), and education which, inevitably, is offered 
as the most hopeful means of adjustment. Bibliographical sugges- 
tions are numerous (only one or two Catholic sources are mentioned, 
however), and a list of available visual aids is appended. 

Social change, quite properly, is the major theme in this presenta- 
tion. One achievement of the author is the vivid impression of 
change which he has succeeded in conveying. The interpretation, 
however, is within a kind of neo-Sumnerian frame of reference, in 
the sense that the theory of folkways and mores is rejected as inade- 
quate while its premises, especially moral relativism and evolutionism, 
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are retained. Sumner’s description of the emergence of folkways and 
mores is accepted as valid enough for primitive or simple societies; 
somewhow modern man has been forced by change to use “‘intelli- 
gence” and to move in the direction of rationalization. Folkways 
are being replaced by technicways, mores by stateways, though cus- 
tomary and traditional controls may still persist in many areas. 
Social control now and in the future is to be based upon social legis- 
lation; social policies are in the making and will supplant the folk- 
ways of the past. 

A dubious reading of Sumner and Giddings is evident here, but, 
aside from this, there is the deeper question, which these pioneers did 
not face, of the source of the rational quality in human social life. 
Landis takes his stand with the relativists and secularists and offers 
ethical value judgments in profusion. Indeed, he advocates “‘a 
rational ethics, rooted in pragmatic tests of social merit,” and “‘a 
moral system for secondary-group experience’ (p. 313). The 
morals of the past, he judges, had “‘to a great extent ... no real 
relationship to human goodness or survival’ (p. 80). Some of this 
may be dismissed as smart talk; fundamentally, of course, there is 
needed a consideration of the meaning of rational nature and the 
norms which it imposes. In what are the tests of social merit to be 
rooted? What, specifically, in secondary-group relations requires a 
new norm, not simply a new application of an objective and uni- 
versal moral law? 

More amazing than this relativism is the self-assurance with which 
the author reveals his faith in the old doctrine of progress. “It would 
hardly be stretching the facts of history,’’ he writes, “‘to say that 
complexity of culture is the best measure of man’s progress’’ (p. 4). 
That is stretching the facts of history and by quite a bit. Chaos 
can be awfully complex. Though life gets more complex each day, 
more people seem to be worried about the fate of our civilization. 
The students for whom this book was intended were born on the ‘eve 
of the Great Depression, described here as a mere ‘‘temporary situa- 
tion’ (p. 56), and they have grown up during the most destructive 
war in history. Some of them, five years or so older than the rest, 
fought in the war. Now their college days are disturbed by post-war 
readjustments and the possibility of an atomic third world conflict. 
How can they be sure that this is progress? 

An allusion is made in passing to the possibility that a modern 
boy in the eighth grade may know more than Aristotle knew. It 
does not seem to have occurred to the author that Aristotle may have 
known more important things. C. J. NUESSE 


The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Survey of Labor Economics. By Florence Peterson. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1947. Pp. xix+843. $4. 


_ In somewhat self-satisfied mood, the publishers have headed the 
jacket of this text: “This is the definitive volume on labor eco- 
nomics.’’ The book may be harly that, but it is probably the most 
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teachable introductory text on labor economics yet to appear. 

The mechanical side of this Survey of Labor Economics is excel- 
lent: the type is clear, the headings attractive, and there are many 
readable figures and tables. In content, the book is up-to-date, and 
covers the entire field, even though it does not go so deeply into some 
topics, as does Daugherty’s text. It is well-planned, and students 
will welcome the fact that each topic is discussed quite fully before 
another is taken up. For example, the six chapters on wages are, in 
order: theory of wages, the nature of wages, wage structure, scientific 
wage determination, wage supplements, government regulation of 
wages. Throughout the book there is a clear distinction between 
federal and state laws. Bibliographies at the end of each chapter give 
some indication of further readings, but occasionally, c.f. the three 
meager references to family allowances (p. 382), they seem to be 
somewhat inadequate and not always up-to-date. 

Because the book is written in a factual textbook style, one wishes 
that definitions such as those of unemployment (p. 114), labor 
turnover (p. 208), strike (p. 575) were given clearly when the 
words referred to first occur in the text. It would have been very 
valuable also if some precise reference had been made to social se- 
curity legislation in the United States when unemployment was dis- 
cussed: the chapter entitled ‘Unemployment Relief and Alleviation”’ 
gives relief measures, and employer efforts, but makes no mention of 
the important provisions of the Social Security Act, which are left for 
discussion in the last of the four main sections of the book. No 
reference seems to be made to the F.E.P.C. These criticisms, however, 
are quite insignificant: any writer of a textbook is aware of the tre- 
mendous planning problem involved in a subject with the wide 
ramifications of labor economics. Miss Peterson has done a most 
excellent job, and teachers of the introductory course in labor eco- 
nomics in our colleges, and their students, are undoubtedly indebted 
to her. 

Eva J. Ross 
Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 


Agricultural Handbook for Rural Pastors and Laymen. By Thomas 
E. Howard, The National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
1946. Pp. 166. Price $2. 


This handbook covers in topic form two special aspects of rural 
life: official and semi-official statements by prominent churchmen 
encouraging rural life, and the outstanding departments and helps 
offered the farmer by the United States Government. 

In its compilation the author shows his interest and concern in 
the ‘‘religious, economic, social and cultural aspects of rural life.’ 
Naturally, a handbook cannot have complete coverage on such a 
wide range of subjects. However, Mr. Howard has done the busy 
pastor and layman a service in condensing into a small volume many 
of the salient points of information on the Catholic stand on rural 
life, especially the contribution of the National Catholic Rural Life 
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Conference, and in directing those interested to the proper depart- 
ment of government where their practical needs will obtain expert 


assistance. JEAN F, HEWITT 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 


Soil and Steel; Exploring the Common Interests of Farmers and 
Wage Earners. By P. Alston Waring and Clinton S. Golden. 
New York: Harper &% Brothers, 1947. Pp. 240. $3. 


This book signalizes the rise of pressure groups which have re- 
placed what the authors call ‘‘the middle class outlook of early in- 
dustrialism.’’ In process of formation for two or three decades, the 
organization of group interests became particularly apparent during 
the war when government stabilization policies brought the different 
segments of society into immediate conflict. All were against infla- 
tion, but each group wanted the other to hold the line. Debates over 
price and wage controls were accompanied by name-calling and rising 
temperatures. Farm leaders ranted against consumers’ subsidies and 
threw in a condemnation of unions for good measure. Labor leaders 
pointed to a fancied alignment of farm leaders with economic 
royalists. Industrialists worked quietly to kill price control and to 
elect congressmen who could be depended upon to put labor in its 
place. 

The authors of Soi! and Steel believe that a great deal of the dis- 
trust between labor and the farmer arises from a lack of mutual 
understanding and could be dispelled if they could only get to know 
one another and recognized the large areas where their interests con- 
verge. (Presumably there is an impassable abyss between each of these 
groups and the industrialists. ) 

To acquaint members of each group with the conditions under 
which the other half lives, the authors tell the story of a typical 
steelworker (which can leave no doubt in anyone’s mind as to the 
value and necessity of a union), and describe the psychology of rural 
people to whom farming is a family enterprise and a way of life 
with roots deep in the past. 

The issue in which interests converge most prominently is that of 
full employment. As was proven most conclusively during the recent 
depression and war boom, full dinner pails spell prosperity on the 
farm. 

Other forces and movements drawing farmers and _ industrial 
workers together are the trend toward decentralization with the con- 
comitant spread of part-time farming, the growth of cooperatives, 
and the success of such regional developments as TVA, which bene- 
fit both town and country. 

While the book abounds in constructive proposals which are in 
close accord with Christian social ideals, it is loosely written and 
poorly organized and could nicely have been compressed into just 


half the space. MARTIN E. SCHIRBER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 
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Our Fair City. Edited by Robert S. Allen. New York: The Van- 
guard Press, Inc. Pp. viit387. $3.50. 


When each of seventeen outstanding newspapermen, completing a 
detailed analysis and appraisal of his own city, discovers that his 
data bear marked similarities to those of sixteen other municipalities, 
which in their geographic staggering represent a cross-section of the 
United States, then such similarity in evaluation would seem to 
point to a basic philosophy governing our urban living. 

But to admit likenesses is not to deny to each city an individuality 
as individual as is the personality of a person, for, like people, cities 
bear the mark of the factors operative in their developmental history, 
and these factors and forces vary from place to place. Butte has 
“The Company;” Denver its tuberculosis bacillus; St. Louis its 
breweries and Miami its real estate. 


And what is this philosophy underlying the problems uncovered 
by these reporters? It is that of rugged individualism, the spirit of 
gain and personal aggrandizement, of business with its gorging greed, 
spawning gigantic monopolies which overwhelmingly dominate most 
American cities. 


From such a philosophy with its correlative malpractices stem such 
abuses as superlative municipal misrule, incompetence, police corrup- 
tion, monopolistic control by one party machines, graft, waste, 
chaos, slums, disease, prostitution, parasitic suburbs, urban standstill, 
absentee overlords —- and more serious than all of these, a public 
sunk to the nadir of apathy. 


To have members of its own profession so excoriate the press for 
its abuse of its functions, for its employment of the principle of 
coercion in bringing opponents to terms by newspaper maligning is 
one of the most striking features of this book. 


It is, then, not a text, not a research publication, but an expose by 
men thoroughly familiar with the workings of their own cities. 


Like Lincoln Steffens, who almost a half century ago in his Shame 
of the Cities and again in his Autobiography proclaimed the business- 
man as the root evil of all municipal affairs and an apathetic public 
responsible for the mismanagement of the cities, so do these con- 
tributors find in this our day the same etiology for our urban evils. 
And yet, the implications in Our Fair City would reduce the second 
factor to the province of the first, inasmuch as business now controls 
the press, which in its turn forms public opinion. 


To other members of the journalistic profession, then, this book 
should have as strong an appeal as it will for sociologists who will 
find in it a specific placing of such urban problems as ethnic segre- 
gation, prostitution, crime, housing, labor conditions with the 
C.I.O. as the spearhead of a new political factor, and urban shackling 
by antiquated state constitutions. To the man on the street it should 
produce searching self-examination; to the politician a head bowed 
in shame; to the members of the Chamber of Commerce a realization 
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that their extravagant propaganda is not a justifiable exposition of 
“Our Fair City.” 
SISTER LORETTA MARIA 


College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent Station, New Jersey 


Land of Plenty. By Walter Dorwin Teague. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1947. Pp. 319. $3. 


Mr. Teague believes that the United States is a land of potential 
plenty. Our ability to realize this potentiality depends on the free- 
dom of individual initiative. Today we are at the crossroads, We 
can go one of two ways. We may follow Russia into a planned 
economy, stifle private initiative and capital and become victims of 
the mature economy school of thought; or we may return to the 
pattern of individualism that characterized earlier American life and 
become materially the greatest nation on the face of the earth. 

The author does not plead for pure ‘‘rugged individualism’’ but 
he comes very close to it. He recognizes the failure of our system in 
the past to provide adequately for a third or more of the nation. He 
proposes to remedy this situation. 

The book is divided“into three sections; Part One, Opportunity; 
Part Two, Prospects; Part Three, Decisions. Part Two is obviously 
the best section of the book. Here the author lets his imagination 
roam over the prospects for atomic power, air travel, relief of the 
housing situation, better communities and a higher standard of 
health. Better housing to Mr. Teague means pre-fabricated housing. 
He believes that many families in the United States can only afford 
houses priced between fifteen hundred and two thousand dollars. 
These should be purchased on the same basis as an automobile with 
a small down payment and installments lasting no more than three 
years. The author sees the city of the future in higher apartment 
houses surrounded by lawns. In these islands of “‘gracious com- 
munities,” around which traffic will be diverted, children will play 
in safety and sunlight. All this he hopes to achieve by means of an 
expanded productive economy. 

The other sections where the author attempts to deal with prob- 
lems of philosophy, sociology and economics are less satisfactory. In 
fact he deals largely on the material plane with questions that have 
a moral basis. At times he is somewhat contradictory. In speaking 
of the Tennessee Valley project he says, ‘““This experience goes to 
prove that it pays to back increased productive capacity whatever 
your motives may be and even if there appears to be no necessity for 
it.” Then speaking of the abandoned Passamaquoddy project he 
says, ‘‘We cannot tie ourselves to isolated natural phenomenon.” 

“Land of Plenty’’ is stimulating reading whether you agree with 
the author or not. An appendix to this book contains the Keuls- 
Kenyon Plan to stabilize employment. 

JOHN J. KANE 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
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Sociology: A Synopsis of Principles. By John F. Cuber. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc. 1947. Pp. xivt+590. 
$4. 


After thirteen years of teaching elementary sociology in liberal 
arts colleges and state universities, Mr. Cuber presents a text con- 
taining introductory sociological principles at the freshman and 
sophomore college level. Sociology is considered to be a field of 
knowledge based on empirical evidence rather than a reform move- 
ment or a therapy. 

Mr. Cuber sets as the objectives of an introductory course: the 
basic point of view of sociology; basic sociological information; an 
introduction to research procedures; and acquaintance with the basic 
technical vocabulary of sociology. The underlying principles are as 
applicable to social organization as to social disorganization. 


Part I orients the student to the sociological approach, objectivity, 
scientific method, and the problems of bias and values in sociological 
literature. Parts II and III present the necessary background under- 
standings derived from cultural anthropology and social psychology. 
Parts IV, V, and VI treat of social groups and aggregations in 
modern society; the major American social institutions such as the 
family, education, government, religion; and social organization, 
social change and social problems. 


Since the emphasis is on social organization, the problems are 
treated incidentally. The style is informal and well-adapted to be- 
ginning students. Important ideas are repeated frequently in different 
contexts. Documentation and bibliographies are reduced to a 
minimum. Enough statistical tables and graphs are used to present 
quantitative data. Value-judgments are used as data rather than as 
the interpretation of the author. A very useful distinction is made 
between ideal and real patterns of culture and behavior, and between 
institutions and social groups. Exception may be taken to the 
seemingly relativity of religious standards in different preliterate and 
literate groups. 

Each chapter closes with a concise summary, a well-selected anno- 
tated list of suggested readings and pertinent study questions. As a 
means of orienting the student in sociology and the social sciences it 
serves its purpose very well. The basic understandings acquired from 
reading Mr. Cuber’s Sociology should result in more effective parti- 
cipation in social groups and social institutions. 


This text is an excellent example of the modern trend in inte- 
grating cultural anthropology, social psychology, and sociology. It 


deserves the earnest considerations of everyone interested in intro- 
ductory sociology. 


SISTER MARY EDWARD HEALY, C:S.J. 
The College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn. 
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The Great Religions of the World. Edited by Edward J. Jurji. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. 387. 
$3.75. 


Ten world religions or philosophies are contained in this excellent 
work: Confucianism, Taoism, Hinduism, Buddhism, Shintoism, 
Islam, Judaism, Eastern Orthodoxy, Roman Catholicism, Protestan- 
tism. Each study is done either by a member of the religion (Rev. 
Gerald G. Walsh, S.J., supplies the article on Roman Catholicism), 
or by an expert in comparative religions. 

Every educated person who does not already have a handy ency- 
clopaedia of world religions will welcome the book, as will the 
historian, philosopher, and anyone who either needs the information 
in it for general knowledge, or who must use such information in 
dealing with others, as for example, the parish priest. Classes in 
apologetics and sociology will find the book invaluable, though 
doubtless both groups will wish that space limitations had not pre- 
cluded much more information on each religion covered, with details 
of current organization. Protestantism, in particular, seems to suffer 
from limitations of space, for it seems a pity that no one of the many 
divergent groups could be given a very large place in the general essay 
on this topic. The various Protestant sects may seem small individu- 
ally in comparison with the numbers of Catholics or Buddhists in 
the world, but they loom very large in the English-speaking and 
European countries where this book will doubtless achieve its maxi- 
mum sales. Perhaps of most use today is the essay on Eastern 
Orthodoxy, since it gives so sympathetic an insight into the religion 
of the majority of the peoples of the U.S.S.R., and the Eastern 
European countries — peoples whom it behooves us to attempt to 
understand. Neither would anyone find it amiss to know more of 
the religious philosophy of the oriental peoples of the world today. 

Since sociologists must have as wide an understanding as possible 
of ideas behind social organization, a knowledge of how different 
people have institutionalized religion is obviously a necessity. This 
book will not provide them with all the information which they 
would doubtless like to have, for the authors are not sociologists, 
and have concentrated upon doctrine and history rather than upon 
organization. However, there are almost enough facts about each 
of the religions covered to provide a satisfactory background for the 
sociology student’s own studies, or for the instruction of others in 
general sociology courses. Besides, as any Catholic sociologist will 
attest, sociologists are usually well supplied with facts and fancies 
about the organization of the various religions, and less well ac- 
quainted with the doctrines which, after all, are more important. 
While Catholics suffer from a misunderstanding in this respect from 
others, they themselves are frequently as much to blame when it 
comes to their own insight into religions other than the Roman 
Catholic. This book should go a long way towards combatting the 
ignorance behind so many prejudices. Eva J. Ross 


Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 
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Being a Citizen. By Louise I. Capen. New York: American Book 
Company, 1947. Pp. x+577. $2.80. 


Here is a high school citizenship text which will delight many a 
teacher because of its fresh approach, wealth of material, sprightly 
style and, in general, Christian spirit, although some statements 
scattered here and there throughout the book make one hesitate to 
recommend it too highly for Catholic schools. 


Going beyond what has been customarily considered the subject 
matter of civics, the author has included a good deal of mental 
hygiene, psychology, and personal admonition to the student to do 
his duty and “‘fear nothing but the doing of wrong’ (p. 551). 
In the course, the student must learn how to interpret graphs, tables, 
maps; how to listen; how to assemble facts; to use the library, dic- 
tionary, write assignments, talk to groups, take notes, take part in 
discussions, work on committees, prepare for tests, outline; how to 
think, plan and concentrate; how to analyze; how to form judg- 
ments; and how to get along with people (pp. v—vi). 

Much of the text is written in the form of direct address to the 
student and one may venture to say that the personal admonitions 
are the closest to a religion course that many public school students 
will ever receive. 

Divided into twenty chapters arranged in seven units, the book 
is adaptable to either a one or a two semester course. Easily read, the 
text material is broken into frequently with pointed questions which 
serve to bring out fact and opinion not found on the printed page. 
The type is large, illustrations and maps are excellent, project ma- 
terial at the end of each unit is abundant — all these greatly enhance 
the book as a teaching tool. 

The Christian spirit of the book is worthy of remark. There is a 
considerable amount of sympathetic treatment of religion and the 
church and a number of references to God as the Creator. The 
Catholic Church comes in for brief mention in sections on tolerance 
and a few strictly Catholic ideas are treated here and there in projects; 
for example, the statement ‘“The Pope as a high church official has 
made many efforts to persuade nations to keep the peace,”’ is proposed 
for class comment (p. 576). 

Some of the statements which make one hesitate to recommend it 
for Catholic schools include: ‘‘no one faith, or creed, is regarded as 
better than or more important than any other faith or creed’’ (p. 
151); the inference that personal rights are bestowed by the state 
(p. 152); the glorification of the small family (p. 124); ‘‘when 
advertising is cunningly misleading, and the consumer is deceived, 
the blame lies largely with the buyer for not having been sufficiently 
alert’’ (p, 333); (in justice it must be said that this last is followed 
by a considerable amount of consumer education). All these are 
based on principles at variance with what our Catholic high school 
students should be learning. 

_On the subject of birth-rates, some will bristle at this: ‘“The 
birth-rate records of our population draw the largest percentages 
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from families of low-level incomes. This is regrettable because these 
groups frequently lack culture, good health, and industrial ability” 
(p. 308). Others will find objection to the treatment of declining 
birth-rates on pp. 32—33, in which nothing is said about the factors 
causing the decline, or methods of possibly averting it. 

All in all, since teachers should not be put in the position of re- 
futing statements in the text, it will be safer to adopt one of the 
recent Catholic texts on citizenship. 

GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 


McBride High School, St. Louis 13, Mo. 


USSR. A Concise Handbook. Edited by Ernest J. Simmins. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1947. Pp. viiit494. $4.50. 


The greatest political problem of our day is whether peace can 
and will be preserved between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. There is a school of thought which asserts that peace will be 
maintained through mutual understanding on the basis of reciprocal 
knowledge. Hence the publication of numerous books introducing 
the mysterious Eurasian giant to the American public. Among these 
books, that under review is one of the best. The reader will find in 
it scholarly articles on land and the people, history and government, 
the economic system and the social services (medicine, education etc.) 
and cultural achievements (philosophy, science, arts, literature). 
A few errors could be pointed to here and there, but this is not sub- 
stantial. Substantial is the fact that the symposium does not aim at 
the presentation of the whole truth. 

One who would found his judgment on the Soviet Union using 
this bock only would never suspect that the political system is cruel 
and reckless dictatorship. Neither could he guess that an enormous 
social distance has evolved between the new Communistic aristocracy 
and the masses and that these masses live in conditions which, ac- 
cording to American standards, must be termed destitution. He 
would not realize that for more than two decades religion was cruelly 
persecuted and that, up to the present day, in philosophy, science 
and literature, thought is enslaved. He would be unable to under- 
stand that the Communist Revolution in Russia interrupted a highly 
dynamic process in the political, economic and cultural phases of 
Russian life and society. Not knowing these things, he could not 
but form wrong judgments about the meaning and the achievements 
of Communism in Russia. And since the thesis is that knowledge is 
essential for the preservation of peace, the worth of the book, in that 
perspective, becomes highly problematic. 

To reach real understanding, impartial presentation of facts is 
necessary, and, in conditions of totalitarian dictatorship, this is a 
very difficult problem which cannot be solved by reproducing official 
and semi-official views only, as the contributors to the Handbook 
really do. For the formation of correct judgment about the Soviet 
Union, the work under review is significantly inferior to Commun- 
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ism in Action, a study of Communism as operated in Russia prepared 
by the legislative reference service of the library of the Congress. 


N. S. TIMASHEFF 
Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 


Children of the People (The Navaho Individual and His Develop- 
ment). By Clyde Kluckhohn and Dorothea Leighton. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1947. Pp. xit277. $4.50. 


All the modern techniques of medicine, psychology, psychiatry, 
social anthropology, linguistics, education and administration, are 
here utilized in a study of personality development of some 1,000 
Navaho children. Three perspectives of the Navaho Indian (early 
childhood, later childhood and adult), are given in great detail. The 
authors draw for us not only a picture of the situation we would 
find in the general background of Navaho culture, but also subject a 
few individuals to closer scrutiny. This last mentioned effort 
amounts to a number of case histories. The samples used for testing 
represent three different regions, Shiprock, Ramah and Navaho 
Mountain. 

One of the most interesting results of this investigation is the 
establishment of a number of correlations between the specific cul- 
tural characteristics of the three regions and corresponding differences 
in personality types, intellectual level, attitudes toward whites, and 
interests. 

The methods used by Kluckhohn, Leighton and their assistants 
include interviews, physical examinations by a physician, the Arthur 
Point Performance Test, the Goodenough Draw-a-Man Test; such 
projectional tests as: free drawing, Murray’s Thematic Apperception 
Test, and Rorschach tests. Poor results were obtained from the 
psychiatric diagnostic tests. 

In somewhat unorthodox fashion the authors describe the 
“psychological traits’’ of the Navaho under the following headings: 
Curiosity, Shyness-Shame, Personal Withdrawal, Space-Time 
Vagueness, Emotional Volatility, Realism-Unrealism, and Imagina- 
tion. The chief personality traits found among this Southwestern tribe 
might be summarized as follows: He is practical; has great respect 
for the individual person; is very alert and interested in the world 
around him; experiences the tortures of the damned when subjected 
to criticism or ridicule. 

Although one must at times raise an eyebrow at the dogmatic and 
superficial interpretations of the authors, no one can disagree with 
the following wise observation that all sociologists, psychologists 
and anthropologists might well bear in mind: “‘It is important to 
point out that the success in analyzing them seemed to depend upon 
at least a minimum acquaintance of the people tested. Had it been 
done entirely “‘blind,’’ the conclusions might have been markedly 
skewed. Thus the net impression is that tests are useful and hold 
considerable promise for quicker means of reaching an understanding 
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of people than the usual anthropological techniques. However, in 
their present state of imperfection the tests cannot be trusted im- 
plicitly to give the information desired but must be checked against, 
and used in conjunction with, material obtained by time-honored 
methods of observation and interview’ (p. 227). 


There can be no doubt that this work will be reckoned among 
those recent studies that are blazing a new path in the field of social 
anthropology. The field of ‘‘personality-culture-society’’ studies is 
a new one. The results (as published) to date are somewhat meager 
and, to say the least, very vague. It is perhaps unfair at this stage 
to expect more. It must be noted, however, that the whole trend is 
shot through and through by psychiatric and Freudian principles 
and methods which have not only not been validly established but 
often have been rejected by experts in this line of research. With a 
certain amount of apprehension one wonders to what all this soul- 
searching will lead. Radin, a number of years ago, claimed these 
people ‘‘were crying for the moon.”’ Let us hope that the ‘‘fanatics”’ 
will not gain the upper hand and lead this laudable development so 
far away from orthodox anthropology as to gain for it the name of 
“lunatic fringe,’ but that mature minds in the field will direct it 
along sane paths. Apart from a few lapses, this book can ‘still be 
classified in the ‘‘acceptable’’ group. 

S. A. SIEBER, S.V.D. 
Chicago, Illinots 


Thinking It Over. By Thomas F. Woodlock, Edited and with an 
Introduction by James Edward Robin. New York: The 
Declan X. McMullen Company, 1947. Pp. xvit+292. $3. 


The death of Thomas F. Woodlock was, from a human point of 
view, a great loss to the Catholic Church. Mr. Woodlock displayed 
an exceptionally high degree of lay leadership. By the written and 
spoken word, he preached, in season and out of season, the principles 
for which Catholicism stands. As was said of him: ‘‘he gave his 
listeners the sense of rare moral stature.” 


Woodlock had served as reporter and editor of the Wall Street 
Journal. He entered upon a business career. For a period of about 
fifteen years he contributed a column almost daily to the Journal, 
under the title Thinking It Over. Out of the nearly three thousand 
columns written James Edward Tobin has selected what he regards 
as the hundred most representative papers. Tobin calls his reading 
of all Woodlock’s essays an “‘amazing and exciting experience.’ In 
the casual reading of a daily column, it is possible to miss both the 
integrating elements and the growth in the author's thinking. 
Woodlock was no opportunist nor “‘liberal”’ in the sense of one who 
holds that truth is relative. He was always straight in his thinking; 
he was intellectually honest. We cannot help but be impressed by 
“the depth, solidity and range of his culture.’’ 
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The very first essay on three-dimensional thought gives the point 
of departure of all of Woodlock’s thinking. In contrast with the 
one- and two-dimensional thinkers who are impatient of logical pro- 
cesses and definitions and hold only to relativity of truth, the three- 
dimensional thinkers recognize ‘‘that there are some things which 
remain true, some standards which remain standards ... that under- 
neath the appearance of flux and change there is reality.... They 
are in complete touch with the common experience of mankind ... 
the only ones in full accord with reality.” 


It is from the vantage point of changeless principles that Wood- 
lock can give a true evaluation of the developments taking place in 
American and world society. Here is precisely where modern society 
is falling down. Under the guise of ‘“‘liberalism’’ it has rejected the 
very principles that make for integration and stability. Liberalism 
stands for the negation of God, the human soul, an unchangeable 
moral law. It has played into the hands of totalitarianism because it 
must recognize some sort of supreme being and, therefore, goes no 
further than the State which becomes an absolute power responsible 
to no one higher than itself. Society to be secure, stable, and inte- 
grated must rest on these bases: there is a God; man has a soul; 
there is a moral law; the human personality is inviolable and pos- 
sesses dignity. Liberty cannot exist unless a religious principle is 
recognized as its very life. 


A glance at the main headings and the titles of the individual 
essays will show how widely and intensely Woodlock was interested 
in the world about him. The broad divisions of the book are these: 
society; democracy; law; education; economics; crisis, i.e., the 
general political situation. 

The events and currents of thought of the past fifteen years are 
marshalled before the tribunal of Woodlock’s keen analytical mind. 
He passes a calm, mature judgment on them. Those were (and are) 
critical years; Hitler had come into power; Communism threatened 
the peaee of the world; American pinks and liberals showed them- 
selves tolerant toward Communism while berating Fascism and 
Naziism which are of the same fabric; the Supreme Court’s position 
was threatened; progressive education was having its days. The 
author judges them all in the light of the eternal principles of truth. 

There is much sociological material to be found in Woodlock’s 
work. While Woodlock was not a professional sociologist he was a 
serious student of society and vitally interested in the orderly 
functioning of society. 


ro FRANCIS J, FRIEDEL, S.M. 
Trinity College, Sioux City, Iowa 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Economic Liberalism, Socialism, or Solidarism? By Franz Mueller. 
St. Louis 8, Mo.: Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place. 
Pp. 43. No price. 


In the first of the three essays which comprise this small paper- 
bound pamphlet, Mr. Mueller states squarely that American Catholic 
economists have been too prone to do partial work of varied value 
in the economic field, and they have not “come forward with a 
socio-economic system’’ which “‘Catholics can fight for.’’ He then 
proposes Solidarism as the answer to the need of positive economic 
action in the world today, and give a brief outline of Pesch’s system. 
An appendix provides biographical data on Father Pesch, outlines his 
system yet more briefly, and adds a short bibliography. Whether or 
not the reader agrees with Mr. Mueller’s advocacy of Solidarism, 
there is no doubt that this booklet will be valuable to all who wish 
to secure a handy reference on the system. More than this, it reminds 
us that Catholic economists ought not to be complacent about the 
somewhat narrow extent of their present work, but ought to be as 
zealous as socialists and communists in attempting to solve today’s 
economic problems by proposing a practical system in line with their 
ethical principles. It is to be hoped, therefore, that this latest work 
of Professor Mueller will have a very wide sale, for it is both in- 
formative, and provocative of constructive thinking. 


New Outline of the Principles of Soctology. Edited by Alfred 
McClung Lee. New York: Barnes &% Noble, 1946. Pp. 
xitit355. $1.75. 

For those who like students to begin their studies by a rapid review 
of the field, or to secure a better over-all picture at the end of the 
introductory course, this revised book in a well known series of out- 
lines will be well worth examination. Various authors wrote the 
book, and the chapters have varied value: the bibliographies at the 
end of some of them are especially worthwhile. Unfortunately the 
planning does not seem to be particularly good. ‘‘Problems’’ form 
the first eight of the thirty-one chapters, although the preface does 
give a three-page introduction to the study of sociology itself. The 
other five parts, in order, are: Human Ecology, Race and Culture, 
Collective Behavior, Institutions (by ACSS member Everett 
Hughes), and the Socialization of the Individual. 


Le Service Social. Brussels, Belgium: Union Catholique Interna- 
tional de Service Social, 111 rue de la Poste. 1946. Pp. 176. 
No price. 


Here are the papers presented at the Social Service meeting held in 
Brussels in August last year. The general theme is the framing of a 
new social order rooted in Christian principles, and the majority of 
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the papers would be very useful indeed to all educators, and Cath- 
olics interested in the subject, if they can read French. A money 
order for $3 would doubtless cover all costs of purchase and postage. 
The Catholic International Union of Social Service deserves much 
praise for holding so excellent a meeting so comparatively soon after 
the ending of the War. The meeting in Lucerne this coming Sep- 
tember will be even more important in scope, and soon we are 
promised an international meeting in the United States. By pub- 
lishing the proceedings so promptly many who were unable to attend 
the meetings are kept up-to-date with the least possible delay. 


Memorandum on University Research Programs in the Field of 
Labor. Washington, D. C.; Committee on Labor Market Re- 
search, Social Science Research Council, 726 Jackson Place 
N. W. 1947. Pp. 42. No price. 


Here is a resume of research programs of twenty-eight major uni- 
versities, including the Catholic University. All who have an aca- 
demic interest in the field of labor will find this booklet extremely 
useful. 


The Social Studies Review Book. By B. J. Fleming, K. E. Frasca, 
. J. Mannion, and Austin S. Murphy. New York: The 
Declan X. McMullen Co., 1946. Pp. 313. Paper bound. $1.24. 


As a review book for high school students taking New York 
State Regents Examinations and similar tests, the Declan McMullen 
Co., have published a work of the highest value. Examination 
questions and model answers are given, as well as the major facts 
which American high school students must know in the field of 
Economics, World History, American History, and American Prob- 
lems. This paper-bound book provides a mine of information in 
very readable and accurate form, Undoubtedly it will have a wide 
distribution, and one well-merited. 
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PERIODICAL REVIEWS 








C. J. NUESSE, Editor 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 


Recent articles with special pertinence for Catholic sociologists 


Connell, Francis J., C.Ss.R., “Catho- 
lics in Labor Unions,” The Ameri- 
can Ecclesiastical Review, 116 
(6): 422-31. June 1947. 


Modern popes have clearly ex- 
pressed the right of labor to organize 
and have provided various directives 
concerning the membership of Cath- 
olics in mixed or secular unions. 
The Holy See seems to hold as ideal, 
a union composed exclusively of 
Catholics as the best protection for 
faith and the best means for know- 
ing and practicing Catholic social 
ideals. But where such distinctively 
Catholic unions would not be effec- 
tive in attaining the purpose for 
which unions are organized, i.e., the 
economic welfare of their members, 
membership in other unions is tol- 
erated and approved. According to 
the author, “such is surely the case 
in our country” (p. 426). American 
Catholics need more instruction in 
the principles of sound unionism to 
fulfill the directive of Pope Pius XI 
that religious associations should be 
formed “side by side” with the 
secular unions to which Catholics 
belong. ACTU, of course, has done 
commendable work. The author is 
of the opinion that no general obli- 
gation binds workers to join unions, 
but that in certain circumstances 
individual workers are bound to 
affiliate by an obligation of charity. 
The faults of unions should lead us 
to work for their rectification, not 
to hold ourselves aloof. 


De Bie, Pierre, “Limitation de l’ob-. 
servation externe en sociologie,” 
Bulletin de UInstitut de Recher- 
ches Economiques et Sociale de 
UVUniversité de Louvain, 12 (7). 
October 1946. 


Professor De Bie, who spent part 
of the last academic year visiting 
departments of sociology in the 
United States, discusses the limita- 
tions of the positivist approach to 
social phenomena, especially _ its 
manifest failure to appreciate the 
finalistic character of human acts. 
The theories of Emile Waxweiler are 
examined at some length in relation 
to this problem, those of Floyd All- 
port and Vilfredo Pareto are intro- 
duced briefly to provide further 
illustrations of it. The inherent limi- 
tations of the methods employed by 
these theorists prevent them from 
attaining full understanding of so- 
cial facts at the sociological (as 
distinct from the philosophical) lev- 
el, and, significantly, lead them to 
generalize about the basic drives in 
human behavior at a level not ac- 
cessible to the methods of empirical 
sciences. 


Waxweiler expressed a determined 
opposition to all finalist explana- 
tions, such as “natural selection” 
and related notions about the evolu- 
tion of the species, or the concept 
of “instinct” as accounting for 
individual actions. In the main, his 
critical position in these matters was 
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well taken. But in his own mechan- 
istic theory, though he denied final- 
ity in human acts as well as in 
animal, he found it necessary to 
postulate “needs” and “functions” 
developed in response to needs. In 
this way the finalist explanation ex- 
cluded at the outset was reintro- 
duced in biological disguise. This 
fundamental inconsistency was the 
direct result of attempting to limit 
the data of social life to those ob- 
tained by external observation. 
Though the sociologist studies “what 
is,’ leaving to philosophers “what 
ought to be,” he cannot understand 
social relations unless he takes into 
account their meaning for the 
agents. 


Floyd Allport’s study of “institu- 
tional behavior” provides another 
example of the difficulty of treating 
social phenomena by “natural sci- 
ence” methods alone. The institution 
is posited as a “teleological map” in 
order to localize the field of study, 
but then abandoned as lacking ex- 
plicit character while analysis is 
focused exclusively upon individual 
behavior. The fact that it is neces- 
sary to introduce the institution at 
the start, however, indicates that 
human acts are oriented toward 
some goals and that the scientist 
cannot rely upon external observa- 
tion alone. 


Pareto, whose contributions the 
author apparently regards highly, 
tends to identify the reality observ- 
able by the senses with total reality. 
What is not so observable is unreal, 
fantastic, imaginary. Hence the di- 
vision of the human universe into 
logico-experimental reality and sen- 
timents, all not fitting the first 
category being relegated to the lat- 
ter. Like Waxweiler and Allport, 
by attempting to restrict the social 
sciences to the method of external 
observation, Pareto injects his own 
metaphysical postulates into his 
sociology. This basic difficulty might 
have been avoided by the realization 
that experimental certitude need not 
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be derived from external observa- 
tion alone. 


Delany, Robert E., “Let the Parish 
Do It,” The American Ecclesiasti- 
cal Review, 116 (5): 3862-70. 
May 1947. 


An attorney points to the need of 
parochial organization for the tem- 
poral welfare, e.g., of labor, family 
relations, legal aid, and similar ac- 
tivities. Ultimately this might take 
the form of a parish council to 
which, for example, striking factory 
employees might bring grievances 
for consideration, or to which fami- 
lies in trouble might have recourse 
for moral and practical advice. As 
a prelude to the formation of such 
a council, it is proposed that Cath- 
olic lawyers take the initiative in 
establishing something like the 
armed forces’ Legal Assistance Plan 
within the parishes. Suggestions are 
offered to pastors interested in be- 
ginning such a program. Through 
such community-oriented action, the 
rectory will become known as “a 
place where all people go when they 
are in need of help” (p. 370). 


Grace, William J., “The Conception 
of Society in More’s ‘Utopia’,” 
Thought, 22 (85): 283-96. June 
1947. 


Examination of the Utopia from 
the point of view of its realism dis- 
closed its character as an allegory 
which grew out of More’s personal 
experience as a counselor to the 
king. Whereas Machiavelli, who also 
left advice on the art of being a 
ruler, was concerned with what a 
king can do, More had in mind what 
he ought to do, and in this difference 
lay one of the greatest cleavages of 
the Renaissance. Employing the 
familiar medieval distinction be- 
tween the order of reason and the 
order of grace, and, following St. 
Thomas in holding the state natural 
to man and not simply a consequence 
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of original sin, More portrayed a 
society lived according to the light 
of reason. It was, therefore, not the 
best of all possible worlds (the 
modern connotation of utopia), nor 
did the author approve of all its 
features. Utopia was rather an 
ironic comment on a Christian world 
forsaking its true traditions. More 
was strikingly modern, moreover, 
having “an instinct for the histori- 
cal future when, after the long re- 
ligious divisions of Europe have had 
their final effect, common ground 
must be sought not in faith but in 
the rule of reason” (p. 293). In 
this connection, a quotation from 
Maritain on pluralism seems to em- 
body a position practically identical 
with that of More in Utopia. 


Hannan, Jerome D., “The New 
Jersey Statute and the Supreme 
Court Minority,” The American 
Ecclesiastical Review, 116 (5): 
321-38. May 1947. 


The dissents in the New Jersey 
case are here presented as part of 
a “counter-revolution” seeking to 
change the plain words of the First 
Amendment to make it “restrictive 
of the religious freedom it was 
originally intended to guarantee” 
(p. 321). The legal -and constitu- 
tional issues are handled effectively 
by opposing the relevant parts of 
the majority and minority opinions. 
Mr. Justice Rutledge’s historical ar- 
gument is subjected to careful an- 
alysis, with the result that his sup- 
posed reliance upon Madison’s view 
of the First Amendment is shown 
to be open to serious question. The 
failure of repeated campaigns for 
an additional amendment prohibiting 
appropriations of any sort to de- 
nominational schools is adduced as 
further proof that the First Amend- 
ment does not exclude the public 
nature of secular education given 
in religious schools. Much is being 
published on the controversy in- 
volved in this case; this is a clari- 
fying article. 
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Martinez, Marie Louise, “Distribu- 
tive Justice According to St. 
Thomas,” The Modern Schoolman, 
24 (4): 208-23. May 1947. 


Attention is called to contempo- 
rary emphasis upon commutative 
justice and neglect of distributive 
justice. The latter “awards unequal 
things to unequal persons in such a 
way that both individuals are fairly 
treated, the ratio between one person 
and his share equalling the ratio 
between the other individual and 
his portion” (p. 223). Application, 
though not detailed, is made to 
honors and burdens, rewards and 
punishments, financial levies and 
returns. References to the text of 
Aquinas are numerous. 


Ryan, John K., “The Augustinian 
Doctrine of Peace and War,” The 
American Ecclesiastical Review, 
116 (6): 401-21. June 1947. 


St. Augustine’s teachings are out- 
lined with ample quotations from 
his works and resolved into a series 
of fundamental propositions. Appli- 
cation is made to modern war. “A 
realistic view” of the morality of 
modern means of war ‘‘seems to be 
that when a nation enters a modern 
war, there remain very few places 
within its borders that are not 
military objectives” (p. 416), though 
obliteration bombing and the use of 
atomic or similar weapons are not 
of themselves justifiable. The basic 
question becomes, Is modern war 
justified? It is held that the ag- 
gressor commits a twofold crime by 
attacking indiscriminately his oppo- 
nent’s armies and civil population 
and, in turning his own nation into 
a military unit, victimizing the 
innocent and noncombatant of his 
own nation. Aggressive war cannot 
even be justified on _ ideological 
grounds. “War indeed may come, 
but no thinking Catholic wants it 
to come. Nor can anyone approve 
of it except it be a defensive war, 
forced upon us by a ruthless and 
implacable enemy. Following the 
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lead of the Holy Father, it is for 
Catholics everywhere to work for 
solutions of our troubles that are 
based upon reason and good will 
rather than upon violence” (p. 421). 


Smith, Ignatius, O.P., “Aquinas and 
Some American Freedoms,’ The 
New Scholasticism, 21 (2): 105- 
53. April 1947. 


After a brief statement of “an 
interesting trinity of consequences 
of the rationality of the citizen — 
liberty, natural rights and natural 
law — all inseparable from intelli- 
gence, all prior to the authority of 
government and all from the Author 
of nature” (p. 110), twelve funda- 
mental liberties are analyzed in 
some detail and their present status 
in American life considered. The 
purpose is to provide a Thomistic 
framework for the patriotism of 
American Catholics. Some state- 
ments of alleged fact and some 
practical judgments may, in fair- 
ness, be questioned, particularly in 
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the description of abuses of freedom 
of labor (p. 183) and of freedom of 
communication (pp. 187-38). With 
regard to the latter, abuses by ex- 
cess of liberty are cited, but actual 
inroads upon civil liberties through 
governmental action or private con- 
trols are ignored. Not enough at- 
tention is paid to the difficult practi- 
cal problem of distinguishing be- 
tween how men ought to act and 
how far they ought to be permitted 
to deviate from the right norm be- 
fore the law intervenes. The Bill of 
Rights and American tradition allow 
a wide latitude in this regard. 
Similarly, there is no recognition in 
the treatment of freedom of con- 
science and freedom of religion of 
the special problem created by di- 
versity of beliefs, yet in practice 
this is the aspect of the matter 
which, if not most fundamental, 
arouses most popular concern. Cath- 
olics may well follow the devotion 
of the author to St. Thomas and 
to America and hope that he and 
others will push the analysis further 
in these practical matters. 
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